JUVENILE MISCELLANY. 


Vol. II. fAarch, 1827. 


THE RURAL FEAST. 


Mr. Hearp, seeing all his children around 
him, and the season being delightful, pro- 
posed to have a rural feast, before they re- 
turned to their schools. The tablé'was to be 
spread in a grove, by the. side of a clear, 
beautiful pond; and every thing was to be 
done to make the young people as happy, as 
possible. ‘ We will invite all our poor neigh- 
bours, who are clever,” said Mr. Heard; 
‘we will have the boats prepared, for those 
who like fishing and sailing; the cld fiddler 
will gladly attend those who like dancing; 
and if sunshine and good-humour prevail, we 
shall surely have reason to call it a white day.” 

The company were soon invited; the ar- 
rangements were all made; the a 
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THE RURAL FEAST. 


clear and bright in the western sky, gave 
promise of a fair to-morrow; and the little 
family were all health and eagerness for the 
expected pleasure. Among these happy child- 
ren, was little Emily Heard, who had for a 
long time resided with her grand parents, and 
was now or a visit to her father and mother. 
She was a pretty child, and so quick in see- 
ing where she could take advantage, that her 
friends prophesied she would make an excel- 
lent chess-player. Her grand-parents had 
not managed her well; for they hired her to 
do her tasks, and gave her everything she 
cried for. ‘Don’t spoil your pretty face,” 


her grand-mother would say. “ Dry up your 


tears, darling, and you shall have what you 
want.”” Her grand-father, instead of advising 
a better system of government, would take 


her upon his knee, wipe her eyes and say, 
“They shan’t cross you, dear. The world 
will vex you enough, when you grow older, 


poor child; while you are with us, you shall 


have your own way.” Yery few children, 
under such circumstances, would not have 


become forward and tyrannical; and we must 
pot wonder that little Emily had these faults. 
When she returned home, and found her- 
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self of no greater consequence than eight other 
children,-——her freaks disregarded or censured; 
and obedience exacted, notwithstanding het 
tears, she became heart-sick to return to her 
grand-parents. 

“It is strange,” thought she, “that I have 
not as much power over father and mother, as 
I have over the old folks; perhaps it is be~ 
cause I have not tried enough. I will make 
an attempt with mother, to-morrow, and see 
if she can withstand my tears.” £mily, un- 
fortunately for her purpese, communicated 
her plans to her sisver Mary; for though Ma- 
ry was not mean enough to tell tales, her mo- 
ther overheard the following conversation, and 


took measures accordingly. “I know,” said 


Emily, “that mother likes to have us all be- 
have well, and look neatly. Now, I intend to 
smut my face, as I used to do at grand-mo- 
ther’s; and you never heard such a noise as E 


will make, when they try to wash and dress 
me.”” ‘*What good will that do?” asked the 


good little Mary.“ T ehould think you would 
enjoy our frole, instead of trying to spol it’? 


“Why don’t you see,” said Emily, “that mo- 

ther will give anything in the world to stop 

any crying? If you will do so too, we shall 
1* 
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make her buy new dolls for both of us.” “Oh; 
I cannot do such a naughty thing,” replied 
Mary. ‘I love mother too much, to trouble 
her so, if I could gain all the dolls in Boston 
by it. You had better not do it Emily. I am 
sure it is wrong, and I know you will be sorry 
for it.” Emily did not mind this good advice. 
Ske thought it would be humbling herself to 
give up her plan, after she had once told of 
it. She did not know that nothing was a real 
cause for shame, but wrong actions, and wrong 
feelings; and she was not aware that her mo- 
ther was as resolute when her children were 
naughty, as’she was affectionate when they 
were good. 

The day intended for the rural feast was a 
delightful one, It was in the month of June, 
which is, in our climate, the queen of months, 
for beauty and brilliancy. To June belong 
the longest days and brightest nights; the air 
she breathes is fresh and fragrant; the loaded 
strawberry-vine and a thousand beautiful flow- 
ers are strewn in her path; and the warbling 
birds, and bright-spotted butterflies flutter in 
her train. Mrs. Heard wished to have her 
ehildien look as bright and cheeriul as the 
season. They were to be dressed in uni- 
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form,—with white frocks, blue sashes, and 
hair ribbons, and straw bonnets, trimmed with 
flowers. As Mr. Heard called to his child- 
ren to look out upon the beauty of the earth 
and sky, he reminded them of that Heavenly 
Parent, who had given them health and hap- 
piness, and all the good things they enjoyed. 
He told them how delightful it was to see a 
young family affectionate toward each other— 
and urged them te agree in all their sports, to 
be attentive to their little guests, and above 
all, to behave with kindness and propriety to 
the poor people, whom he had invited to be 
present. They all promised to behave well, 
except Emily. She was half sorry that she 
had not deferred her plan to some other day; 
but as she had told her sister, and determined 
upon it, she thought it better to be silent. 
When the domestic attempted to wash and 
dress her, she began to struggle and scream, 
and protest that the girl should not touch her 
with -her great, rough hands. ‘‘ What is the 
matter with Emily?” inquired Mrs. Heard. 
“She says I shall not wash and dress her, 
ma’am,”’ replied the nursery-maid; “ but I am 
sure she needs it enough,—for she leoks more 
ike a little chimney-sweep, than a young la- 
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dy.” ‘Leave her as she is,’ said her mo- 
ther. “Emily, do not cry, my child; you 
shall not be crossed, I assure you. If you 
wish to appear at the feast, as you now are, 
I have no objection to your being happy in 
your own way. The children will not laugh 
at your smutty face, perhaps, when I tell them 
that it is only a childish fancy.” Emily was 
not at all prepared for such an answer; and 
she was completely puzzled what to do. She 
looked in her mother’s eyes; but she discov- 
ered neither anger, nor pity there. Mrs. 
Heard merely smiled, and seemed curious to 
see what course the silly child would take. 
Emily knew that she had no time to lose, and 
that she must decide upon something imme- 
diately. She was ashamed to look her mother 
in the face, but she turned away her head, 


and said, “I will be washed and dressed, if 


you will hire me, as grandmother used to do.” 
“TI cannot do that,” replied her mother, mild- 


ly. “I have made you a pretty dress, and- 


curled your hair, and done a thousand kind 
things for you, for no other purpose, than to 
make youhappy. NowifI pay you for being 
willing to be happy, ought I not to do as much 
for your brothers and sisters, who are certain- 
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ly as good, and as dear to me as you are, 
Emily?” Emily was too angry to listen to 
this reasoning. Her pride was wounded to 
find herself of no more consequence than the 
other children. Unwilling to give up her own 
way, though she knew she was doing very 
wrong, and in reality, felt very much ashamed 
of her foolish conduct—she made one more 
attempt to overcome her mother’s resolution. 
She declared she would not go to the party at 
all; and that she had a great deal rather stay 
at home. Miss Emily supposed that her mo- 
ther would coax her, rather than leave her 
behind, on such a pleasant day; but she was 
mistaken. Mrs. Heard had judgment suffi- 
cient to know how to manage the various dis- 
positions of her children; and as she always 
kept perfect command over her own temper, 
she was much more likely to control others, 
than if she had been less gentle. ‘ I am sor- 
ry my dear Emily,” said she, “that you can- 
not find it in your heart to enjoy a festival, 
which your father and I planned for the en- 
joyment of our children. However, you had 
much better remain at home, than to go, in 
your present ill-humour. Poor old Susan 
will take care of you. I wish she could go 
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with us; but her infirmities prevent. You 
must be kind to her, my child.”” “Emily -de- 
clared she would not stay with,old Sukey. 
“‘T don’t like her,” cried she. ‘She is old, 
and lame, and ugly; and I say she shan’t have 
the care of me.” But Miss Emily was not 
listened to; notwithstanding her sobs, and cries, 
she found herself left alone in the nursery. 
She looked from the window, and saw her 
brothers and sisters set off, with baskets full 
of cake, and china, and glass, and flowers to 
dress the tables; and she heard her mother 
say, “Don’t feel uneasy, because Emily. 
‘chooses to be naughty. It is but a little 
cloud on a bright day. If we meet with no- 
thing else to regret, we may think ourselves 
fortunate.” 

The old fiddler struck up a merry tune, and 
the glad voices of the children were heard, as 
they ran shouting and laughing over the 
bunches of hay, scattered about the fields. 

Emily could not see the green margin of 
the pond, around which, the company were 
assembled; but she saw the gay flag waving 
from the top of a high elm, which shaded the 
dining table. The sheep, with their young 
Jambs, frisking at their sides, were bleating 
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on the hills; the birds sang loud and clear; 
and the calves frisked and capered about, as 
happy as plenty and sunshine could make 
them. Emily, alone, felt melancholy. She 
was in perfect health, and no one had treated 
her unkindly; yet she was very sad. Little 
girls do not need the experience of many 
years to prove, that the indulgence of wrong 
feelings can darken the brightest day,—and 
that the sunshine of their own hearts can 
make the cloudiest day delightful. ‘Here I 
am left with an old woman, who did not live 
here, when I went away,” said she; “ besides, 
mother told me to amuse her—it will be a 
long while before I humble myself so much 
as that.” But obstinacy and ill-humour are 
very uncomfortable companions. Emily soon 
began to wish that she had had nothing to do 
with them. She tried to read her sister’s 
books; but her mind was so uneasy that she 
could not fix her attention. She then attempt- 
ed to dress her doll; but she could not talk, 
and Emily soon grew tired of her. When 
old Susan hobbled up stairs to see what had 
become of the lonely child, she found: her sound 
asleep. When Emily awoke, and saw the 
good, old domestic looking kindly upon her 
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she felt almost subdued, and began to be sorry 
that she had spoken so in the morning. 
“Come, Miss Emily,” said old Susan, “ you 
had better get up now. We won’t think any- 
thing about your conduct this morning, if you 
‘mean to be a good girl now. I have your 
new clothes here, and your mother is perfect- 
ly willing that you should put them on, if you 
are disposed to go. Molly Frink, the Indian 
woman, will lead you down to the pond, where 
the frolic is.’ ‘ Won’t the Indian woman 
hurt'me?” asked Emily. ‘‘ Never fear her,” 
replied Susan, ‘she is a kind-hearted crea- 
ture; and is now in the garden gathering some 
flowers for you.” “Would you go, after hav- 
ing behaved so ill?” said Emily. “ Will not 
all the children laugh at me?” “Oh no,” 
answered Susan; ‘‘they will be very glad to 
see that you are sorry for it.” Emily was 
very willing to go, though she felt very much 
ashamed to show her face, after her foolish 
behaviour. She was soon dressed, and on 
her way with the Indian woman. When they 
arrived in sight of the festal party, Emily 
said, “I wish to hide behind a bush, Molly, 
until you tell them I am here.” The kind In- 


. dian went to tell Mrs. Heard that Emily had 
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arrived. Emily saw the boat coming ashore, 
with a gay party, shewing the fish they had 
caught, and telling how much they had en- 
joyed. She could likewise see her mother 
arranging the flowers on a table covered with 
cake, pies, and fruit. Her heart beat very 
high, when she saw old Molly go up to this 
offended parent, and tell of her arrival—but 
her fear was turned to joy, when she heard 
her mother say in a joyful tone, “ My dear 
children, your sister Emily has come.”— 
“Where is she,” asked one. “I am glad,”’ 
shouted another. All ran to the spot, pointed 
out by old Molly, where the little penitent lay 
hidden. “I shal) give Emily a medal,” said 
her father, when she asked him to forgive 
her; ‘‘I shall give it to her, because she has 
obtained a victory over herself.” ‘I did not 
gain any victory,” replied Emily, who now 
began to show the amiable part of her char- 
acter. ‘‘Old Susan made*me ashamed of my 
silly conduct; so do not give me any medal, 
father.” ‘I will give you one, for making 
such a candid and humble answer, my child,” 
answered Mr. Heard. As her delighted fa- 
ther tied a silver medallion of Lafayette 
around her neck, he kissed her, and said, “I 
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hope my little daughter will never again make 
herself unhappy, by indulging her temper.’” 
Little Mary was very intelligent, and very 
arch; she had learned the story of the ‘ Pro- 
digal Son;”’ and she said, “Father, Emily’s 
medal makes me think of the prodigal’s gold- 
en ring.” “Do not talk of a circumstance of 
which your sister is sufficiently ashamed,”’ re~ 
plied Mr: Heard. “We are all very glad to 
see Emily; and now we have nothing to in- 
terrupt our happiness.”? The dinner was very 
abundant, and very festive—quite in the 
Highland fashion. I suppose my young read- 
ers know that the Highland Chiefs are very 
hospitable,—and that their guests, families, 
and servants, all assemble round one board, 
each knowing their place. 

After dinner was over, the elder people 
seated themselves in a shady place, and 
amused themselves by watching the sports of 
the children. Some of them sung songs; 
some of them repeated poetry to each other; 
and some told amusing stories. When Emily 
was asked what she would do to entertain her 
companions, she answered very readily, that 
she would dance the garland dance. There 
was a fine, level, green spot near her; she 
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had a crown of roses entwined with her shi- 
ning, brown hair; and she carried a basket 
full of pretty wreaths. Wher the music 
struck up, she darted out of the grove, and 
went through the various figures of the dance 
very gracefully. 

Her mother commended her, because she 
had been so willing to oblige other people. 
By this time, the sun was declining, and the 
shadows began to lengthen on the green. 
Mr. and Mrs. Heard proposed to the compa- 
ny, to seek the other side of the grove. There 
were plenty of sheep, and lambs there,—and 
the children capered among them, as happy, 
and as innocent asthey. Mr. Heard, in order 
to vary their amusements, asked the boys to 
spread some very early hay, which had been 
cut a few days before,—and he gave each of 
them a rake, and told them they might ‘play 
at hay-making. This permission delighted 
them very much. Sometimes in their frolic, 
they would bury each other entirely in the 
hay; and then they would jump up, and see 
which could heap up a large pile the quickest, 
The moon was up, in all her beauty, before 
thev took supper. This was handed to them, 
as they stood in small parties, some in the 
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grove, some in the fields, and some by the 
side of the pond. Mrs. Heard sent some little 
luxury to all her neighbours, who were not 
present at the feast. ‘‘ Will you have the 
goodness to give me something to carry home 
for Susan, dear mother?” asked Emily. Mrs. 
Heard pleased with her request, gave her a 
large cake, and a saucer full of fine strawber- 
ries, for her humble friend. ‘“ How came you 
to call poor Susan old and ugly,” asked Ma- 
ry. ‘She is old, I know, bu‘ she cannot help 
that; and as for her being ugly, you will think 
it a great credit to her, when you know how 


. she became lame and deformed. She was a 


very good looking woman, until our brother 
Edward fell into the pond, and she jumped in 
to save his life. She brought him home in 
her arms, all wet and cold as she was;—and 
she took q violent rheumatic fever, which 
twisted her joints all out of place. Father 
says she shall always be taken good care 
of, as long as he has a cent to give her.” 
Emily was a tender hearted little girl; and 
she cried, to think how she had abused the 
good, old woman. ‘I will give her the piece 
of gold, grand-father gave me,” said she; ‘‘and 
I only wish it was as big as the moen.”’ The 
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company dispersed, and all returned in good- 
humour. Every one of Mr. Heard’s family 
carried home something to Susan, in token of 
kindness and gratitude. “I have been very 
happy,” said Emily; and now [ have learned 
your story, I am very sorry I spoke so to youg 
I shall always love you, because you were not 
angry with me about it. See what I have ¢ 
brought you home! and you shall have a 
great, gold dollar beside.” 

Susan was very unwilling to take the valua- 
ble present; but Mr. and Mrs. Heard both in- © 
sisted on it, because they knew that benevo~ 
lence would afford their daughter more real 
pleasure, than all the dolls and trinkets she 
could buy with the money. After this lesson, + - 
Emily’s temper seldom gave trouble to herself, 
or- others. She learned, that doing good at 
tions, was sufficient happiness, without being 
hired to do them; that neglect and dislike was _ 
the necessary consequence of being unamiable; 
and that a person might be very meritorioug, 
and very much beloved, and yet be poor, and 
eld, and ugly. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Few individuals have been as useful to 
mankind as Benjamin Franklin; and very 
few, even in this happy land, where the path 
to honourable distinction is ever open to ta- 
lents, industry, and integrity, have experienced 
a greater reverse of fortune. In very early 
life, he served as apprentice to a tallow chan- 
dler; but he soon found that cutting wicks, 
and filling moulds would never satisfy his 
strong and inquisitive mind. He had a great 
predilection for a sailor’s life. He was eager 
to see mankind under all the yariety of ap- 
pearances, which manners, habits, gnd cos- 
tume have given them. A spirit of enterprise 
was the first trait of character which developed 
itself very strongly. He read with eagerness 
accounts of cabin boys, who had become ad- 
mirals ; of chimney-sweepers converted into 
mayors of London; of scholars, poor and se- 
eluded in early life, whose names had gone 
down to posterity, followed by a long wake of 
glory; and of rustic clerks, who, by some for- 
tunate venture at sea, had amassed a splendid 


fortune. Had his father encouraged his pro- 


pensity for a sea-faring life, he probably would 
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have been an industrious sailor, a skilful pilot, 
and an economical and judicious captain Luck- 
Uy for him, however, Mr. Franklin thought 
best to thwart his boyish inclinations; and he 
lived to show all these qualitics in the charag- 
ter of a philosopher and statesman. 

The avidity with which he read all the 
books that came in his way, induced his father 
to bind him as apprentice to an elder son, who 
was then a printer in Boston. In this trade, 
he made rapid proficiency, and was soon very 
useful to his brother; unfortunately, however, 
they could not agree together. Benjamin had 
published some verses, &c, in his brother’s 
newspaper, Which met with considerable praise. 
This flattered his youthful vanity ; and accord- 
ing to his own account of their disagreement,, 
1e was as much to blame for forwardness and 
self-importance, as his brother was forseverity. 
Whatever might be the causes of complaint, 
they became so irksome to him, that he ab- 
sconded from Boston, and offered himself as 
journeyman printer in Philadelphia. The ac- 
count of his first visit to that city, affords a 
striking contrast to his success in after life. 
“I was,” says he, “in my working dress, 
which was covered with dirt; and my pockets 
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were stuffed with shirts and stockings.” Fa- 
tigued and hungry, with very little money in 
his purse, he roamed along the streets, until 
he met a child with a loaf of bread. He ea- 
gerly enquired where it was bought; and 
having the baker’s pointed out to him, he 
purchased three large rolls which he de- 
voured as he walked along through the prin- 
cipal streets. After this refreshment, he fol- 
lowed a crowd of weil dressed people, who 
were all going the same way,—and very soon 
found himself in the interior of a Quaker 
meeting-house. It happened to be one of the 
Friend’s silent meetings; and Mr. Franklin 
soon fell into a profound sleep. Such was his 
first introduction to the city of Philadelphia; 
where his shrewdness, and talent for business, 
soon made him a distinguished citizen. The 
great cause of Doctor Franklin’s rise in the 
world was his habits of close observation upon 
men and things. His attention was always 
wide awake,—always interested in what was 
around him. This led him to invent his me- 
tallic kite, with silken cords, to draw lightning 
down from the heavens ; this led him to apply 
his knowledge to a practical use, by the in- 
troduction of lightning rods; and to this we 
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owe the sententious wisdom, whicli everywhere 
pervades his writings. Perhaps economy was 
a still more striking trait of his character than 
shrewd discrimination. Every child has read 
the story of the dear-bought whistle; and most 
children have probably figured to themselves 
how Benjamin Franklin looked, when he went 
home piping in the merriment of his heart, and 
thinking how his brothers and sisters would 
envy him the noisy play-thing,—and then his 
Jook of disappointment and vexation, when 
every one in the house laughed at his pur- 
chase, and told him he had paid “too dear for 
jus whistle.” This lesson seems to have made 
a deep impression upon him; for economy was 
the spirit breathed from all his actions, and all 
his writings. He was frugal in his own ex- 
penses; frugal in his system of politics; and 
frugal even in his words. Thus. instead of 
saying that it is difficult for aman deeply in 
debt to be independent in his integrity, and to 
avoid flattering the rich,—he says with pecu- 
liar brevity, “It is hard for an empty bag to 
stand upright.” Yet his economy seems to 
have had no tinge of meanness. He was al- 
ways willing to lend money to those who were 
entering life destitute; and when these people 
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were able and willing to pay him, he would 
often say, “‘ Lend it to the first poor tradesman 
you find, who is industrious and honest ; and 
tell him to lend it to another, as soon as he is 
able to spare it. In this way, with a small 
sum of money, I shall do good to the end of 
time.” 

This extraordinary man was born in Boston, 
in a house which formerly stood where the 
Commission Ware House, in Milk street, now 
stands; and he always said that he owed his 
thirst for knowledge entirely to the good edu- 
cation he received from the free grammar 
schools, of that intelligent city. It was Doc- 
tor Franklin’s misfortune, to have associated 
in early life, with some unprincipled charac- 
ters, and to have read pernicious books. It 
is impossible to go through the temptations of 
life, with any degree of safety, without the 
protection of religious principle. Hence, we 
find this learned man bitterly regretting, in his 
old age, the errors of his misguided youth. Let 
this teach the young, that they cannot be too 
careful in the choice of their companions, and 
their books. And, if the laugh-of the gay and 
fashionable, should ever make industry and 
economy appear like contemptible virtues; let 
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them remember that Benjamin Franklin, a 
poor, hard-working mechanic, became, by 
means of these very virtues, a philosopher, 
whose discoveries were useful and celebrated 
throughout Europe. If they grow weary of 
application, and despise frugality; let them 
4 think of a dirty, printer boy, eating his roll of 
dry bread, in the streets of Philadelphia, af- 
terwards ambassador to the Court of France; 
welcomed to the most splendid of Parisian sa- 

loons; and his grey hairs crowned with a 

wreath of laurel, by the young and fair of that 

enthusiastic nation. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A BELL. 


Tue first sound I ever uttered was at @ 
bell-foundry, in Paris, in the year 1700. My 
tones were pronounced to be rather feeble; 
and though they had some pretensions to mel- 
ody, I was not likely to obtain an establish- 
ment in that noisy city. Many, who came 
to purchase, admired my small, neat appear- 
ance,—but their good opinion of me was al- 
ways lowered, the moment I spoke. At last, 
a priest came to enquire for a bell, and I was 
shown to him. He belonged to the order of 
Jesuits; and he had very large stories to tell 
concerning America. He said that the En- 
glish were trying to get all those colonies into 
their own possession; but that the French 
were determined to outwit them—and had for 
that purpose, sent missionaries among the 
savages. He stated that Sebastian Ralle, a 
learned priest, of his own order, had built up 
the Catholic church, among the Abnakis In- 
dians; and boasted that every sanup, and pa- 
poos among them, knew how to cross himself, 
and repeat his prayers. To this church of the 
wilderness, I was destined to go. I crossed 
the wide ocean in profound and melancholy 
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silence, and did not even look upon the light, 
until I reached the American forest. I was 
landed at Warramontogus;* and from thence, 

the Indians carried me to Norridgewock, on 
boughs of trees. [I did not like the idea of 
coming to the New World; but, I must, in 

: justice, say, that there are few lovelier land- 
scapes, than the one I looked down upon, 
from the summit of Sebastian Ralle’s rude and 
retired church. ‘wo sloping, verdant hills 
defended me from the piercing, cold winds, of 

the great, northern lakes; the river trickled 
along its sandy bed, and lay like a mirror, be- 

fore me; and the wigwams of the Norridge- 

|. wocks clustered around the church, like bees 
around their queen-cell. Then it was a glad- 
some sight, to see the little Indian boys, bow 
in hand, chasing the squirrels, and bringing 
down birds from the tall hemlocks. I have 
often seen these hardy urchins, throw them- 
selves down, after the hurry of their volun- 
tary chase, and sleep sweetly, upon the 
hard earth, with a stone for a pillow, and 
the cold air for’’ blanket. Early every morn- 
ing, I called the tribe to prayer. The church 


*A part of Gardiner, Maine. I am uncertain about the , 
spelling: but it means battle-ground. 4 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A BELL. 
lighted with pale green, bayberry-wax can- 
dles,—the warriors with tattooed faces, and 
wide wampum belts,—and the women with 
feathers, and shells, and gaudy-coloured beads, 
made a singular appearance. It was, indeed, 
a strange, and interesting sight, to see these 
red children of the woods, kneeling before 
the altar of that renowned church, which took 
its name from mighty Rome, and which, for 
centuries, governed all the kings of Europe. 
Some said this pompous religion did them 
harm, and some, that it did them good. How 
the Norridgewocks conducted, when they 
were far away from the church, I know not. 
The English settlers, six miles farther down 
the. Kennebec, said they were malicious, 
blood-thirsty dogs; but I am sure they did 
many good things. In one of their battles, 
for instance, they took a little English boy 
prisoner,—they brought him home to the 
priest; and not a child among them was better 
treated. 

The fact is, the English troubled them, 
and did them much wrong. They broke the 
promises they made, and. took away their 
lands, without paying for them. The Indians 
were a generous people, when well treated; 
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but fierce and bloody when abused. One 
night, after some dispute about their lands, 
they met around what they called “a council 
fire,” and swore a terrible revenge upon the 
white men. Their design was to steal upon 
the inhabitants of Norridgewock, Waterville, 
Augusta, and Hallowell, and murder them all 
in their sleep. 

But the Indians, implacable as they are in 
their hatred, are remarkable for gratitude. 
There was one old squaw, whose drowning 
grandson, had been saved by an Englishman; 
and she resolved that the white men should 
not perish. While her tribe were all sleeping, 
she secretly found her way to the English 
settlement, and told them that the Indians 
would be upon them, in four days. There 
was not a moment te be lost. Swifltly as their 
means would allow, word was sent to all the 
villages on the Kennebec. As the terrible 
news passed rapidly on, men shouldered their 
arms, and hurried to unite all thew forces. 

At length, arrived the morning of that day, 
on which, the Norridgewocks had intended to 
prepare for their bloody work. The dim, 
morning twilight had scarcely appeared, when, 
I rang torth my sweetest tones, to call them te 
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filled,—and fathers, mothers, and babes were 
collected around the altar. Suddenly the En- 
glish rushed in, sword in hand. I heard them 
call out to each other, “Save the French 
priest!”” “Save the English boy.” For 
a while, there were horrid shrieks and screams, 
and then all was silent. In one hour, not 
even a babe of that happy settlement was 
left alive. The boats had all been scuttled, 
and those who attempted to escape in them, 
sunk to the bottom of the river. Those who 
remained in the church, were destitute of 
weapons, and could make no defence. Se- 
bastian Ralle, andthe English boy were found 
dead in his wigwam, whither they had fled for 
arms. Some said the priest killed himsetf and 
the boy, when he found it was impossible to 
escape from the English; but obscurity rests 
on this part of the story. The white men ex- 
cused this horrible transaction, by saying that 
they must either kill, or be killed. Perhaps it 
was so; but I wish the history of New En- 
gland had not this blood-red stain upon it. 
After the struggle was over, the English 
fired the wigwams. The flames reached the 
church; and I was soon regaled with columns 
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of smoke, more dense than ever rose from the 
cedar and frankincense burned before the altar. 
I felt my support sinking beneath me, and by 
and by I came down with a thundering violence, 
which almost cracked me in twain. The ash- 
es of the church covered me from view;—and 
when they came to bury the dead, they acci- 
dentally threw the dirt over me. 

For years, I led a quiet, hermit’s life; hear- 
ing nothing but the hootings of the owls, and 
the distant shouts of the hunters. Various 
wild animals, such as the beaver, the moose, 
and the squirrel, were my sole visitants. One 
of these last mentioned little animals, trotting 
over my grave, with a mouth full of acorns, 
chanced to drop one there. It took root,— 
grew to a great tree—and fairly tied me up 
with its fibres. Here I lay forgotten, nearly 
ninety years—when the great gale, in Sep- 
tember, 1815, tore the oak up by the roots, 
and discovered my hiding place. Some farm- 
ers who came to plant Indian Old Point, (as 
it was then called,) with corn, found me. I 
was immediately carried down to the English 
settlement, which had taken the name of the 
murdered tribe. 

Bless me! what a change had taken place 
3* 
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there, during my long sleep! Instead of a 
few miserable log-houses, there was a pretty, 
genteel village. The inhabitants had taken 
to themselves the name of Americans, and 
built for themselves a church, a goal, and a 
county-house. Into this last building, I heard 
them say, the honourable court had for years 
been drummed. This was thought a great 
indignity,—and it was resolved, that I should 
try my long-neglected art of speaking.— 
Whether a tongue consecrated to the service 
of the church, did very well for the bar, I will 
not say. Perhaps old age had made it a little 
weak and trembling. At any event, the law- 
yers thought I had not the clear, loud sound 
of modern metal—so I was dismissed from 
my post. Some antiquarians from Brunswick, 
saw and begged for me. I was, accordingly, 
presented to Bowdoin college; and if the cu- 
rious have a wish to see me, they will find 
me comfortably established in the museum.* 


* The bel) tells the same facets that the old inhabitants of 
Norridgewock relate. The grateful squaw is said to have 
joined a Canadian tribe, and lived and died in peace. A 
dictionary, in the hand-writing of Sebastian Ralle, is in the 
library of Harvard university. 
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THE HONEST BIRD. 
A FABLE. 


Once on a time, a little bird, 

Within a wicker cage, was heard, 

In mournful tones, these words to sing: — 
**In vain I stretch my useless wing, 

Still round and round I idly fly, 


The pris’ner sings, with breaking heart. 
**] would resign all joys for thee, 

And only ask for liberty.” 

He sang so sweet, a little mouse, 

Who often ran about the house, 

Came to his cage—her cunning ear 

She turn’d, the mournful bird to hear. 
Soon as he ceas’d—“‘suppose,”’ said she, 
** I could contrive to set you free? 
Would you those pretty wings give me?” 
The cage was in the window seat, 

The sky was blue, the air was sweet; 
The bird with eagerness replied, 

*‘Oh yes, my wings—and see, beside, 
These seeds and apples,—sugar too ; 
All, pretty mouse, I’ll give to you, 

If you will only set me free ; 

For, Oh, I pant for liberty!” 

The mouse soon gnaw’d a hole—the bird, 
In extacy, forgot his word. 

Swift as an arrow, see he flies 

Far up, far up, towards the skies! 

But now, he stops; see, he descends— 
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Towards the cagé, his course he bends. 

** Kind mouse,”’ said he, “‘ behold me now, 
Return’d to keep my hasty vow. 

I only long’d for freedom then, 

Nor thought to want my wings again. 
Better with wings or life to part, 

Than living, have a faithless heart. 

Do with me, therefore, as you will,— 

An honest bird I will be still.” 

His heart was full—no more he said— 
But droop’d his wings, and hung his head. 
The mouse tho’ rather pert and smart, 
Had yet a very tender heart; 

She minc’d a little, turn’d about, 

And thus, her sentiments threw out. 

*¢¥ don’t care much about your wings; 
Apples and cakes are better things. 

You love the clouds, I choose the house; 
Wings would look queer upon a mouse. 
My nice, long tail is better far; 

So keep your wings just where they are.” 
She munch’d some apple, gave a smack, 
And ran into a little crack. 

The bird spread out his wings and flew, 
And vanish’d in the sky’s deep blue. 

Far up, his rapt’rous song he pour’d, 

And sang of freedom, as he soared. 
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LITTLE LUCY AND HER LAMB. 

Lucy was a very kind little girl. She nev- 
er beat her little kitten, or set her foot upon 
a spider. Sometimes when she was eating 
her bread and milk, a hungry fly would light 
upon the edge of the bowl, and try to drink. 
Little Lucy never knocked him into the milk, 
to make him struggle and drown there; but 
she would say to him, 


“* Drink away my little fly, 
You may drink as well as I.” 


Her mother told her that the little black 
tongue, with which the fly sucked up the milk, 
was just like the great trunk of an elephant, 
and that the fly could push it out to reach his 
food, and draw it in, when he had done eat- 
ing—only it was so very small that she could 
not see it. One day, when she found a dead 
fly on the window, she called little Lucy to 
her, and told her to look through a magnifying 
iui, which made the fly look ten times lar- 
ger than he really was; and then Lucy saw 
what a curious trunk he had to unroll, when 
he wanted his supper, and roll up again, when 
he wished to go to sleep. When the spring 
weather came, and the sun was warm, and the 
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grass green, a butterfly flew into the window, 
one day, and lighted upon a beautiful multi- 
flora rose, which was stanuing in the sunshine. 
Lucy jumped up, and clapped her hands, and 
cried, ‘Oh, what a pretty, pretty, pretty but- 
terfly!' Mother may I touch him?” Her 
mother told her that she could not touch him 
without hurting him; and she took down a 
great, dead butterfly, which was pinned over 
the looking-glass, and told Lucy to put her 
finger on it; and when she took her finger off, 
it was all covered with fine meal, that came 
from the butterfly’s wings. Her mother told 
her, that this meal was ‘a bunch of little, tiny, 
tiny feathers, just like those of a bird, only so 
small that she could not see them; and when 
she saw the butterfly through the magnifying 
glass, she saw the little feathers very plainly; 
and when she knew that every touch of her 
finger pulled out a bunch of feathers, and hurt 
the butterfly very much, she did not wish to 
take hold of him. By the time the great 
snow-ball bush was in full bloom, her grand- 
father came from New Jersey, to see her. 
He was a rich, old Quaker, and he came in 
a very plain carriage, and brought several of 
her little cousins with him. Almost every 
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night, the children walked out with their 
grand-father, who loyed them very much. 
One evening they met a man who was driving 
some sheep and lambs to market. One poor, 
little lamb had hurt his leg against a chaise 
wheel, and he walked very lame indeed. Lu- 
cy begged her grand-father to buy him, be- 
cause he was too ill to trot along after his mo- 
ther. The old gentleman was pleased to see 
she had such a kind heart, and he said “I will 
buy it for thee, my child, because thou art as 
gentle as a little lamb thyself; and I will buy 
the old sheep, and her other little ones too.” 
So Lucy carried home the lame lamb in her 
arms, and wrapped it up in a nice, warm 
blanket, and gave it some milk to eat, out of 
her own litcle China bowl; and in a few weeks, 
he was as well as ever he was. One morn- 
ing, her grand-father called her to him, and 
kissed her, and told her he must bid her good- 
bye, before she went to school; for he should 
be gone to New Jersey, before she came back. 
So Lucy kissed him, and all her good, little 
cousins, who promised to come and see her 
again, very soon; and then she went to school. 
When the carriage came to the door, Lucy’s 
father and grand-father went out to see if every 
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thing was ready; and up trotted the old sheep: 
and her little lambs, as if they wanted to say 
good-bye, too. ‘Look at the pretty crea- 
tures,” said the old gentleman;—and the fa- 
ther looked, and smiled, when he saw a little 
silver bell, fastened to the lamb’s neck, by a 
broad, blue ribbon; and on it written, “ Little 
Lucy’s Lamb.” “ Tell my little darling,” said 
the grand-father, “that I bought that bell for 
her, because she is always affectionate to 
everybody and everything.” Lucy was very 
much delighted with her present. She be- 
came more and more fund of her lamb, which 
used to run round after her, like a little dog. 
He grew to be a great sheep; and she had 
many a warm pair of stockings made out of 
his wool. 
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MEMORY. 


unt Marta.—Sophia, you tell me your in- 
structress reads aloud in school, sometimes. 
What has been read lately? 

Sophia.—Helon’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
was the last book, which was read. 

Alunt.—And can you give me an account 
of it? 

Sophia.—Oh, no, I do not remember any- 
thing about it; only that they sang psalms all 
the time, and kept a great lamp burning, 
which had ever so many branches,—and that 
the young Jewess, whom Helon married, wore 
jewels of gold in her nose. I do not know 
what is the reason,—but I cannot remember 
things. 4 wish I had a good memory. 

Aunt.—And yet, I recollect you told me the | 
whole story of the “Forty Thieves,” weeks 
after you read it. 

Sophia.—Oh, yes, that is so interesting; 
and so are the “Arabian Night’s Entertain- 
ment,”” I shall remember some of those stories 
as long as I live. 

Aunt.-—Then the fault is not in your want 
of memory. It seems you have enough of 
that faculty to use upon some things. Your 
own will must Le to biame. : 
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Sophia.—No, indeed, Aunt Maria. I as- 
sure you I tried ten times as hard, to recollect 
“ Helon’s Pilgrimage,” as I did the “Arabian 
Tales;”’ but some how or other, one would 
slip away from my mind; and the other staid, 
without my trying to make it stay. 

Aunt.—Yet your own good sense will tell 
you that to remember some things, proves that 
you have the power of recollection. Why, 
then, can you not exert it upon all occasions? 
I will tell you, why it is, my dear. Your af- 
fections, your feelings are not interested, on 
some subjects,—and therefore you forget 
them. A good country dame, accustomed 
only to domestic affairs, would read a news- 
paper, without remembering ong syllable of 
the political debates; but she would be very 
jikely to recollect a recipe for good beer, or a 
certain cure for the whooping-cough. A ro- 
mantic young lady would soon forget a book 
which taught her the wonderful construction 
of her own eyes; but she would not fail to tell 
you the names, and the wedding-dresses of 
all the heroines in all the novels she had ever 
read. A politician would go to Europe, and 
remember nothing he saw there, so distinctly, 
as the effects of its various governments’ upon 
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the character of the people. A fashionable 
belle would return from the same scenes, with 
a memory loaded with Parisian etiquette, 
London court dresses, and Russian jewels. 
A botanist would recollect the orders of plants 
peculiar to any country, much better than the 
orders of its nobility; a mineralogist could give 
you a much more minute account of the stones 
he found in fields or mountains, than of 
the improvement in laws, or the advancement 
in literature; and a poet, forgetful of all these, 
would tell you of the clear, bright sky of de- 
lightful Italy,—of the hills of France, smiling 
beneath their garlands cf vine, and olive,—and 
England, majestic England, with her venera- 
ble cathedrals, and her moss-grown abbeys. 
You see, then, what I have often told you, 
that an individual remembers best, that to 
which he gives most attention; and he gives 
his attention to what most interests his feel- 
ings. The heart, then, in a great measure, 
decides the character of the mind; and taste 
and talent receive their colouring from the af- 
fections. 

Sophia.—But if we love one thing, and do 
not love another, how can we help it. 
Aunt.—At your age, it is very easy to coun- 
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teract any wrong prepossessions, my dear. 
If kind and judicious friends, tell you that 
you are too much interested in foolish things, 
or injurious books, you must resolve not to 
gratify your inclination,—but try to fasten 
your attention on subjects worthy of a strong 
mind, and a pure heart. However disagree- 
able and discouraging a study may be at first, 
it will become more interesting, the more we 
know of it. For we leve useful books, as well 
as people, the better, for being well acquaint- 
ed with them. 

Sophia.—And what if we have not affection- 
ate friends? Or, if affectionate, what W they 
have not good judgment? 
 Aunt.—Watch the movements of your own 
heart ond mind. Take notice what. makes you 
a better, and more sensible girl. Do not let 
your feelings become interested in wrong or 
frivolous things; for if you do, as you go 
through life, everything wrong and frivolous 
will cling to your memory, while useful things. 
will be forgotten. 

Sophia.—Then you think we can make a 
memory ? 

Aunt.—Yes, my dear, I do most certainly 
think so; and not only can we strengthen this. 
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faculty; but by keeping our hearts pure, we 
can make it a minister of good, instead of 
evil, all our lives long. This power is given 
us by an All-Wise Being; and if we use it as 
He intended, the temptations of this world 
will not harm us, any more than the poisonous 
plants we tread beneath our feet, but never 
stoop to pluck. 

Sophia.—But, if trying hard, will make us 
understand things, and of course, feel -interest- 
ed in them, why don’t I remember books that 
I try so hard to remember, as I did “‘ Helon’s 
Pilgrimage?” 

Aunt.—It seemed to you, that you attended 
more, because you found it so difficult to fix 
your wandering attention; if you had been in- 
terested in it, you would not have been aware 
of effort. When I gave you a collar to stitch, 
and two button-holes to make, the other day; 
you said you thought three hours an exceed- 
ing long time to sew, and complained that you 
felt very tired; but you made patch-work, one 
whole day, without a single murmur. You 
really worked harder upon the sewing you 
liked, than upon that you disliked; but you 
did not take notice of it. Old people can re- 
member, vividly, what happened in their youth, 
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though they forget the events of yesterday; 
and the reason is, that their attention is wake- 
ful, and their feelings warmly interested, at 
that early period. Memory shows itself in a. 
variety of forms, and exhibits many striking 
phenomena. In general,.it depends upon as- 
sociation. Thus if you see an engraving,. 
which looks like a house where you have visi- 
ted, you would immediately call to mind, the 
people you saw there; how they looked, and 
many things they said;—but, sometimes memo- 
ry seems merely mechanical; as in the case of © 
idiots and parrots,—who recollect words, with- 
out attaching «eas tothem. Many people are 
highly gifted, in what Stewart calls a casual 
memory. Such a memory retains names an 
things that happen to be contiguous to each 
other; but has no dependence upon a. philo-. 
sophical arrangement of ideas. 

Sophia.—I do not understand you, now. 
Aunt.—I will give you some examples, to 
make my remark clear to you. It is said that 
Fuller, one of the old English divines, would. 
walk from Temple-bar to Cheapside, in Lon- 
don, and remember all the signs on both sides 
of the way, either backwards or forwards. 
The houses were things contiguous to each 
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other; and this kind of memory is called casual 

_ memory. Xenophon, the old Grecian general, 

is said to have remembered. the names of all his 
army;. Lafayette, after an absence of more 

than forty years, recalled to mind the names 

and faces of the American soldiers, with sur- 

: prising facility; and Mrs. Madison, during the 
sixteen years she presided at Washington, with 

so much grace and dignity, made herself very 
popular among all classes of people, by her 
wonderful faculty of recalling, not only the 
names and faces of those she had not seen for 
years; but even their occupations, and the sub- 

jects nm which they took most interest. All these, 

are instances of acasual memory. Now, I will 

tell you of an instance of philosophical memo- 

ry, which depends upon the arrangement of 
ideas. Doctor Priestly, in his old age, wrote 

a pamphlet which being accidentally laid by, 
among his papers, was forgotten. A long 

time after, the subject of the book, again oc- 
cured to his mind; and he wrote another, 
without remembering that he had ever written 

one before. On comparison, the train of 
thought, in these two pamphlets, was found to 
be the same. He had a philosophical memo- 
ry. It retained the ideas, just as they hed 
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been before arranged in his mind; but the fact 
of having already committed those ideas to 
paper, escaped from his recollection. This 
tendency to remember thoughis, and not things, 
is the reason why so many learned people are 
absent in mind, and less pleasant in conversa- 
tion than travellers, or mere men of the world. 
The latter have a ready memory; and the 
slightest association will call up ideas in rapid 
succession. A philosopher will often listen to 
conversation in silence, and apparent stupidity; 
yet hours afterward, in the solitude of his clos- 
et, fine ideas will spring up in his mind, with 
a beauty and order, which would have sur- 
prised the company, had they but suggested 
themselves in season to be uttered; but his 
recollection is never prompt. He must always 
have time to arrange his thoughts, rank and 
file, like a platoon of soldiers, before he can 
tell what they are, or where they belong. Like 


Addison, he can draw upon his intellectual 
bank, for a thousand pounds, if you give him 
due sales; but he never has a guinea in his 
pocket, at the moment it is wanted. 
Sophia.—I should much rather have a ready 
memory, than a philosophical one. 
Aunt.—It would, unquestionably, be more 
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useful, as well as more delightful, in a lady. 
But in making your memory, endeavour to 
unite the two. Be philosophical enough to 
watch your own thoughts and feelings, and 
the influence they have upon your character; 
at the same time, Jet your recollection be 
ready and animated in conversation, and all 


feminine duties; and above all, cultivate, and. 


listen to, what Brown beautifully calls ‘the 
memory of the heart;”—I mean your Cons 
science. 
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THE BLIND GIRL. 


As Mrs. Elwyn was walking, one finé 
morning in October, with her daughters, they 
were met by Mrs. R., an acquaintance of the 
family, and her niece, a young lady of about 
seventeen, who had always been blind. ‘This 
circumstance would, in itself, have been suffi- 
cient deeply to interest every one in Miss Os- 
borne; but she had beside, uncommon mental 
and personal attractions. Mrs. Elwyn’s fam- 
ily tried each to surpass the other, in kind at- 
tentions to the interesting blind girl. As they 
pursued their walk, exclamations of delight 
and admiration, were continually called forth, 
by the beauty and variety of the scenery. It 
was one of those bright, balmy, autumnal 
days, when nature puts on her most winning 
charms, as if determined to captivate old 
winter, before she is led captive by him. At 
length, they ascended a hill, which command- 
eda delightful view of the village and sur- 
rounding country. “Oh! look, sister Grace,” 
said little Jane, “at that pretty, little, white 
house; peeping through the many coloured 
leaves; and there is a bird’s eye view of the 
ocean, which you so dearly love to look upon, 
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sister Lucy. There is the church, with its 
spire rising above the trees, houses, and every 
other object; it seems to be watching over the 
whole, like an anxious mother, over her child- 
ren.” ‘I wish, most sincerely,” said Lucy, 
“you could enjoy this beautiful landscape, as 
we do, dear Miss Osborne; it grieves me to 
think how much you Jose, in not being able 
to.” ‘I thank you for your pity, Lucy,” said 
Miss O, “but I am less deserving of it than 
you imagine; for can I be said to lose, what 
I have never enjoyed?” ‘You have never 
seen this beautiful world, then,” said Grace, 
“and when we speak of the soft blue of the 
heavens, and the bright green of the trees, 
and grass, you have no idea of colours, nor of 
the appearance of the sun, as he rises in 
brightness, moves majestically through the 
clear heavens, and sets in glory? You have 
never enjoyed the soft and mellow light of the 
moon, and which is a greater privation than 
all the rest, you know not the faces of your 
friends. You have never seen the smile of 
affection and kindness, and you have no idea 
of the eye, which speaks so eloquent’ a Jan- 
guage? Pardon me, my friend, for thus dwel- 
Jing on your calamity; but it seems to me, I 
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never before realized its extent, or pitied you 
as I ought.” ‘Your sympathy is truly grate- 
ful, my dear Grace,” replied Miss O, “ but 
you have fixed your eye so exclusively or the 
shades, that you see not the lights of the pic- 
ture. You see I can talk about light and shade, 
though I am blind. I never have seen the sun 
walking in brightness, yet I am cheered by his 
warmth; and I now enjoy, perhaps, in a high- 
er degree than you, the balmy influence he 
diffuses through the atmosphere. I have no 
distinct idea of the soft, blue of the sky, or 
the grateful verdure of the grass; but I con- 
ceive of them, as forming a beautiful contrast, 
adapted in the most admirable manner, to the 
convenience and happiness of man. I have 
never seen the ‘human face divine,’ but I 
have heard ‘the sweet music of speech,’ and 
though I perceive not the smile of affection, I 
am ever cheered by its soothing tones. Ifthe 
mind does not show itself to me, through the 
eye, which I have heard called, the ‘window 
of the soul,’ it comes through the equally 
pleasant medium of conversation. This I en- 
joy with a relish, of which, you, who have so 
many other sources of pleasure, can scarcely 
conceive. I have other advantages, which, 
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were it your disposition, you might envy. 
My memory is always active, ready, and re- 
tentive; for it is never distracted, or rendered 
unfit for exertion, by the intrusion of external 
objects, but seizes, with avidity, whatever is 
offered to it;—my imagination, too, has a 
bright and sunny world of her own, in which, 
she delights to wander; and if, as is some- 
times the case, the darkness that shuts out the 
world of nature, enters within, and broods 
over the soul, the beams of Christian faith and 
hope disperse the gloom, and point to that 
time ‘when there shall be no need of the light 
of the sun, or of the moon, but when the Lord 
shall be unto us an everlasting light, and our 
God our glory.’ While thus speaking, the 
pure and elevated sentiments she expressed, 
irradiated her countenance. ‘You have, in- 
deed, convinced me, my friend,” said Lucy, 
‘that compassion is not the strongest emotion 
your misfortune should excite; admiration of 
the cheerful resignation, and confiding piety 
which enable you to sustain it, and the desire 
to emulate this spirit, will hereafter be —e 
er, even than my pity.” 


A. Q. T. 
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Cuitpren often feel unhappy and meet with 
trouble. It is natural that they should; for all 
have troubles. The Scriptures tell us, that 
*¢Man is born to sorrow as the sparks fly up- 
ward.”” Young, and old, and middle-aged, must 
expect disappointment. I am not surprised, 
therefore, when I see children look sad, if a 
sudden shower of rain deprives them of a 
pleasant ride; or if they are prevented from 
making a visit, upon which they have calcula- 
ted for weeks. It is, certainly, natural they 
should feel disappointed; and even if a few 
silent tears should force their way, it must be 
ahard heart that does not sympathise with 
them. But, sometimes children take a false 
view of their own troubles, and think them 
greater than they can bear. I have seen young 
people, who had kind parents, a pleasant home, 
and friends desirous of making them happy, 
who, upon any disappointment, would forget 
all these blessings, and even the kind Being 
who gave them; who pouted, and refused all 
comfort; and I remember, once, hearing a little 

© girl, who had been denied some request, say, 
she wished she was dead! © 
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Now, I must beg leave to tell such, a true 
story. It is not one made up to amuse them; 
but what actually took place. 

In a small town, at the Eastward, there 
lived a little girl, whose father died first, and 
soon after, her mother; but she was not thought 
destitute,—for a half-brother, who was married, 
said he would take her home, and provide for 
her. She was not strong, and her mother, on 
that account, favoured her very much, while 
she was living; preferring to do all the hard 
work herself, and allowing little Ann to assist 
her in such labours as were suited to her 
strength. She was a child of great sensibility, 
and sometimes appeared singular, to those who 
did not understand her. If anything was said 
to her, which she thought was meant to be 
unkind, she would burst into tears, and it was 
a long time before she could dry them—but 
though other people laughed at her, and ¢alled 
her “‘cry-baby,” there was always one friendly 
who would soothe and speak kindly to her,— 
and that was her mother. When .her mother 
became ill, and found she must soon die, it 
was a comfort to her, that Ann would have a 
home; and she tried to strengthen the mind» 
of her child, and enable it to bear mortifica- 
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tion and neglect. Hard usage, she hoped she 
would not meet with; but she told her that she 
must not expect that any one would feel like 
a mother, who was willing to do everything 
for love ;—that when she went to live with Mr: 
Hooper, her half-brother, his wife would ex- 
pect she would earn her living; and that she 
must be so faithful, active, and obliging, that 
her services would be valuable. She also told 
her that she must never complain, or tattle out 
of the family. ‘You may be mistaken, per- 
haps, when you think you are not kindly dealt 
by; and at any rate, it will not help your situ- 
ation. Behave as well as you know how; pray 
to God to direct you; and he will take care 
of you. Remember,” said she, “these are 
your mother’s dying words—God will take 
care of you.” 

. Ann did remember them; and she treasured 
them in her heart. She had often shed tears 
when her mother was sick and suffering, but 


_when she saw her stretched out pale and life- 


her countenance changed by death, she 
did not cry; but she seated herself by the bed 
and looked mournfully at her, and once or 
twice she kissed her cheek, and said, in a low 


whisper, “‘Yes, dear mother, I will remember,” 
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Mr. and Mrs. Hooper came to the funeral, 
and took Ann home with them. “I am afraid,” 
said he, to his wife, “we shan’t make much 
out of this girl. She has been spoiled by in- 
dulgence; but she can run of errands, and take 
care of the children.” 

“Why, for my part,” said Mrs. Hooper, “I 
can’t see why you concern yourself about her. 
If you had left her where she was, the town 
would have taken care of her; and now if you 
were to represent her as underwitted, which you 
may safely do, you could easily get rid of her.” 

“As to that,” said the husband, “it is hard 
if we can’t get work enough out of a girl who 
is ten years old, to pay for what she eats; and 
her mother’s clothes will last her awhile. 
Everybody would have been talking, if we had 
put her upon the town; so we must make the 
best of it. With such motives, it may well 
be supposed that Ann would not meet with 
generous treatment; but nobody could have 
supposed, that in a christian land, she would 
have met with cruelty. She determined to try 
all in her power to be useful; but we have 
mentioned that she was not strong, and many 
things were required of her, which were be- 
yond her strength. This injured her health, 
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and gave her a pain in her side. Sometimes, 
she was ordered to bring in a large log of 
wood, and when, after repeatedly trying, she: 
could not lift it, Mrs. Hooper would say it was 
obstinacy, and would beat her. Once, she 
had been waiting on the children all day, and 
carrying a heavy infant in her arms, and when 
she went to bed, she dropped fast asleep. 
Her hard-hkearted mistress came up stairs, and 
found the bed clothes had fallen off of the 
children. She awoke Ann, pulled her out of 
bed, and though it was a cold, winter night, 
made her sit in a corner of the room, until 
morning, with no other covering than her 
night dress. She was deprived of her food 
on the slightest pretence; and, at all times, 
was but poorly fed; for it was Ann’s business: 
to wait on the family till they had finished 
their meals, and then take what was left, for 
her portion—but though she was a small 
eater, this was often quite insufficient to satis- 
fy her hunger, as the family usualiy consumed 
all they thought worth eating. There was a 
kind-hearted woman near Mr. Hooper’s, who 
had: known Ann’s mother. She felt afraid 
Ann was not well treated. She observed how 
thin and pale she looked, and said her coun- 
tenance was like that of a_person half fam- 
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ished. She frequently offered her something 
to eat, when Ann came to buy milk, as she 
did every morning—but she always refused it; 
and when the woman questioned her about the 
treatment she received, she remembered her 
mother’s injunction, not to complain, and only 
said, “she ought to be thankful she had a 
home.”” One morning when she came, as 
usual, for milk, the woman was at breakfast, 
and had a plate of toast on the table. Ann 
looked wishfully at it, and the woman poured 
out a cup of coffee and invited her to come to 
the table and eat some breakfast. Now it 
happened, that poor Ann had eaten nothing 
since the day before, at noon,—and then only 
what she could collect from the plates of the 
children, after they were satisfied. At first, 
she was going eagerly to take the breakfast; 
but, all at once she recollected, that they 
would think she had not enough to eat at 
home—and with a resolution which few can 
estimate, she thanked the kind woman, and 
refused it. But Ann couid not hold out, un- 
der such hard treatment. She grew so weak, 
she could be of little service. When Mrs. 
Hooper found she was likely to become a mere 


burden, her only hope was, that Ann would: 
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die; and she told her, when people were of no 
use in the world, the sooner they were out: of 
it, the better. Ann meekly replied, “I don’t 
feel as if I should trouble you a great while— 
I cannot live forever.”” ‘And who,” said the 
unfeeling woman, ‘‘is to pay for your bury- 
ing?” Poor Ann had often prayed to God, 
that she might die, and be laid by the side of 
her mother, in the quiet church-yard. It was 
all she desired—but even this comfort was 
now to be denied her. After this conversa- 
tion, she grew worse. She did not care for 
any food at all; and would sometimes be gone 
an hour or two, and refuse to give any account 
of herself. Mrs. Hooper was enraged; and 
often beat her for her absence. + 

It was impossible so much cruelty could be 
practised towards this poor orphan, without 
exciting some suspicion. The neighbours be- 
gan to talk, and say that Ann was strangely 
altered, and they were afraid she was not well 
treated. One morning she did not come for 
milk as usual, but one of the children came. 
The woman inquired why Ann did not come. 
The child said she had gone off; that mother 
said she hoped she would never come back— 
but father said he must go and hunt for her. 
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or folks would say there was foul play. The 
woman’s suspicions were immediately roused. 
She went back with the child, and found that 
Ann had been missing all night. She then 
informed the neighbours. An alarm was at 
once excited—both Mr. and Mrs. Hooper de- 
clared that they knew nothing of her;—but in 
the course of inquiry, so much was discovered 
of the cruel treatment she had received, that 
many suspected she was put out of the way; 
and some ventured to say that it was not much 
worse to murder outright, than by inches. 
All the town became interested in the affair. 
They demanded that Mr. Hooper and his wife 
should be taken into custody, while search 
was made for the child. 'The bells were rung, 
and people collected from every quarter. The 
town was surrounded by thick woods, and it 
was thought possible she might have wan- 
dered away, and lost herself. The utmost 
excitement prevailed; and the poor child who 
had no friends while living, now that she was 
supposed to be dead, had multitudes inter- 
ested in her cause. Men dispersed them- 
selves through the woods,—but their search 
was vain. {It was not till the morning of the 
third day, that it was rumoured Ann wag 
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found! A crowd pressed on in one direction; 
it was to the church-yard, where, in a corner, 
was buried the poor child’s mother! She 
had nestled down by the side of that dear and 
much regretted friend, and closed her eyes, 
with a feeling that she should never again 
open them on a world of sorrow. But 
God, to whose protection, her mother had 
committed her, still watched over her. When 
they first took her up they thought she was 
dead; but after administering judicious reme- 
dies, she again opened her eyes. Nothing 
could exceed the interest this touching scene 
excited. When she was so far recovered as 
to speak, she begged them to let her lie there, 
and die by her mother’s side. They soothed 
her in the kindest manner; and the good wo- 
man of whom she had bought milk, said, ‘“‘ My 
poor child, you will not now want for friends. I 
will be a mother to you.” ‘And I will take 
care of you,” said a hundred voices. “I am 
not then, to be carried back to Mr. Hooper’s?” 
said Ann. ‘No indeed,” all replied. The 
child burst into tears. They were the first 
she had shed for many months. ‘My mother 


spoke truly,” said she, “God has taken care 
of me.” 


“Me 
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It may be grateful to the feelings of those 
who have been interested for poor Ann, to 
learn, that under kind and gentle treatment, 
she soon recovered her health and spirits, and 
is now a useful, and happy member of society. 
But, notwithstanding, she never could be pre- 
vailed upon to give any instances of the cru- 
elty she had endured,—the indignation of 
every one against her relations was so great, 
that Mr. and Mrs. Hooper were glad to re- 
move many miles from the scene of their dis- 


grace. 
ANon, 
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MOTHER AND ELIZA. 


Conversation on keeping Promises. 


Eliza.—I1 do not wish to go out this morn- 
ing, mother, it is so cold; would you not like 
to have me read to you? 

Mother.—I should indeed like to hear you 
read; you know that always gives me pleasure. 
But es do you think of going out? 

Eliza.—I promised Sarah Lee, that I weld 
call for her to go and see widow Harris, who 
is quite ill; and Sarah’s mother told her she 
would send some nice things to her, if she 
would carry them. I suppose Sarah will go 
without me, and Mrs. Harris will have the 
things; and my going will make no difference 
you know. 

Mother.—Make no difference! did you not 
say that you promised to go? and do you make 
thus light of your promises? 

Eliza.—No, mama I should not, if it was of 
any consequence; but I do not see what good 
I shall do by going. 

Mother.—A promise is a promise, and as 
such is of the first consequence, and to be 
kept, because you have made it; this is the 
first and best reason for keeping a promise. 
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You say it will make no difference; it will 
make a difference; and perhaps a great one.—- 
In the first place, Sarah may, and probably 
will, wait for you, perhaps, until it is too late 
to go; and her mother may not like to have 
her go alone at all. Then poor Mrs. Harris 
may suffer for the want of the comforting 
things, which Mrs, Lee is so kind as to pro- 
vide for her. Then your friend Sarah will 
lose confidence in you, and not know what to 
expect or depend upon another time. But 
the most important thing of all, my dear, is, 
that you will get, and by repeated indulgence 
strengthen, the habit of not keeping your pro- 
mises; and you will certainly allow that this 
would be a very bad habit, and would be at- 
tended with many unpleasant consequences. 

Eliza,—Yes, mama; but I would keep my 
promises when they are of consequence; 
and break them only when it is of no conse- 
quence. 

Mother.—You cannot always tell when it is 
of no consequence; and you may sometimes 


think it of no consequence to keep your pro- 


mise, when the person, to whom you have 

made it, thinks differently. The only right 

way, and therefore the only safe and happy 
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way, is to make only such promises, as you 
intend fully to keep; and such as it will, in all 
probability, be in your power to keep. 
Eliza.—-Sometimes I have made promises, 
which IT could not keep, and at others, promi- 
ses, which, I think, even you would have 
thought it proper to break. Suppose I had 
engaged the same thing to two persons, for 
the same time; how could I keep both my 
promises? Or suppose I had engaged to walk 
with some one, and it should rain violently, at 
the time appointed to go, would you not think 
it proper for me to stay at home? 
Mother.—Certainly I should; but in this 
case, the rain is an unexpected circumstance, 
and one, which would have prevented your 
making the engagement, if you had known 
beforehand that it would happen; it is not like 
your disposition, something cver which you 
have control, but is entirely out of your power; 
and is the very circumstance which renders it 
equally desirable both for you and your com- 
panion, that you should stay at home. It is 
your disposition, that which is in your power, 
that I would have you control; and not allow 
yourself, from any weariness, caprice of feel- 
ing, or fear of the cold, to suppose a promise 
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may be broken with impunity—for in this case, 
you offend against truth, you deceive your 
friend, and injure yourself, by the indulgence 
of a bad habit. With regard to your first sup- 
position, you must yourself undoubtedly see 
the fallacy. 

Eliza.—You will say, I suppose, that I 
should not make two such inconsistent promi- 
ses; but sometimes I cannot well help it, with- 
out giving offence. 

Mother.—And do you think to lessen your 
offence, by promising what you cannot, and in 
fact do not mean to perform? I know this is a 
common fault in young ladies, and I hope 
never to be so unhappy, as to see it taking 
root and gaining strength in your character; 
for I consider it not only mean and disgusting, 
but sinful. There is a diseased desire of plea- 
sing, which very often leads young people 
astray from the path of truth and plain dealing; 
and this desire is very different from the laudi- 
ble and salutary desire of approbation on ac- 
count of good actions and virtuous exertions. 
I have known people, who had this contempt- 
ible fear of giving offence, to such a degree, 
that they were hardly ever heard to say no, 
and seldom known to perform yes ; consequent- 
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iy, no one trusted them,—every one knew that 
they were in the habit of promising more than 
they could perform. They gained nothing but 
constant uneasiness, and apprehension, lest 
they should be unpopular, and in the end, the 
distrust and contempt of all who knew them. 
Far different from this may be the character 
of my daughter. Never make any promises, 
which you do not intend to keep, or which 
you do not think it probable you shall be 
able tokeep. Depend for your popularity, 
or, I would rather say, for the approbation of 
the good and sensible, on the character which 
you will form by a steady and dignified course 
of conduct. Be guided by a firm adherence 
to truth in all you say and do, and let your 
whole conduct be moulded by christian princt- 
ple. You are never too young to act from 
principle; and the earlier you begin, the hap- 
pier you will be, and the stronger will be your 
character in mature life. There are many 
people who would start, if you were to tell 
them that they were destitute of principle, who, 
yet in their daily conversation and conduct 


_ exhibit the most unprincipled selfishness.— 


They promise all kinds of things, knowing at 
the same time they shall never execute them; 
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they flatter, that they may be flattered in 
their turn; and you might, without exaggera- 
tion, say that their whole life was a system of 
cheating. On such we can have no depend- 
ence; we cannot love them, nor can we take 
any pleasure in their company. They are 
nuisances, rather than ornaments to society; 
they live for themselves alone, while they are 
pretending to live for others; and if they have 
any influence in the world, it is a bad one. 
Preserve, my dear, singleness and purity of 
heart. Be simple in your intentions. Avoid 
stratagems; in your promises particularly, ad- 
here to the right line of intending and keeping 
them in the sense in which you know they are 
understood by others. Be what you are ca- 
pable of being in heart and character. You 
will then gratify the dearest wish, and receive 
the most ardent blessing of an affectionate 
mother. 


A. B. F. 
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HAPPINESS. 


**Vain, very vain, our weary search to find 
That bliss, which only centres in the mind. 
Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 
Our own felicity we make, or find.” 


THERE is no subject on which mankind are 
so liable te mistake, as in the estimate they 
make of the divers trials and enjoyments in- 
cident to the various situations in human life. 
Wisdom has said much of the insufficiency of 
wealth,—and its envied possessors frequent- 
ly give indications of a vexed and wearied 
spirit; yet, how involuntarily do we associate 
the glittering bauble with power and with hap- 
piness. The oracular voice of experience 
proclaims that beauty is as fleeting as the 
summer flower,—that the loveliest head must 
sleep in the dust, and the most radiant smile 
be obscured by the shadows of death; yet the 
frail gift is coveted,—and it is an effort to be- 
lieve that sorrow can pass over things so 
beautiful. The records of genius prove that 
its offspring, like the young birds of the de- 
sert, have too often been nourished from a 
Jacerated and bleeding breast. We know that 
the flame which enlightens others, sometimes 
has power to scorch and consume the mind 
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from which it emanates; yet the bright halo of 
successful talent is dazzling in the distance, 
and we love to imagine that it encircles wis- 
dom and happiness. 

It is, indeed, true, that the emptiness of 
wealth, and the restlessness of genius, owe 
their origin entirely to causes within the 
minds of those, who possess them. Rightly 
used, they are among the best of God’s gifts, 
and are fruitful sources of enjoyment; and it 
is only when they are perverted to wrong and 
selfish purposes, that they become sources of 
vexation and disquiet. Every pious, and 
“every philosophic mind, acknowledges. this 
truth, in moments of reflection; but the wisest 
of us, are much more under the influence of 
feeling, than of thought; and who can say 
that he habitually feels the trifling influence 
of external circumstances upon his own hap- 
piness or misery? Who does not, sometimes, 
cast the darkness of his own spirit on the sun-. 
shine of heaven, and then murmur at the 
gloom that surrounds him? No one can ex- 
amine into the records of his own heart, with- 
out finding many instances of enjoyment 
sparkling and foaming in the distance, but 
lifeless and vapid in the possession; and wha- 
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ever looks on this busy, tempting world, with 
a candid eye, must acknowledge, that an All- 
Wise Parent balances the scale of blessings 
with an impartial hand. 

This train of thought, naturally suggests to 
my mind, circumstances, which, at the time 
they occured, deeply impressed the lesson of 
contentment. 

It was late, on a cold, and blustering day, 
that I arrived at the house of a farmer, who 
lived in an obscure town, in the interior ‘of 
Maine. My summons at the door, were an- 
swered by an anxious, unhappy-looking man, 
who, on hearing my business, invited me in, 
with something of a surly politeness. The fam- 
ily assembled around his fireside, had an air 
of health, neatness, andindustry. His wife, a 
calm, placid-looking woman, in a quaker cap, 
was seated in the midst of her children, busily 
engaged in carding wool, for tomorrow’s spin- 
ning. The oldest girl was a plain, country 
lass,—and would not have cost a second 
thought, had not her bright, black eyes beamed 
with a peculiar light, which I had always found 
indicative of genius. Their lustre seemed to 
owe nothing to the light they reflected; but a 
burning, beaming ray, shone from the intellect 
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within, and changed at every variation of 


thought. There was another little daughter, | 


just at the most fascinating age of witching 
infancy. Her profusion of dark hair, her 
features exquisitely formed, and the lucid, in- 
genuous expression of her whole countenance, 
gave promise of uncommon beauty. Two boys, 
robust, and fearless looking lads, older than 
their sisters, were amusing themselves, with 
Cook’s Voyages, and Bunyan’s Holy War, 
when 1 entered; but the books were soon 
thrown down, and their attention remained di- 
vided between me and little Jane, who seemed 
a pet among them all. After having transact- 
ed my business, and made a few passing re- 
marks on the state of the weather, the harvest, 
&c.—I made some inquiries about his children, 
and congratulated him on being the father of 
such a promising family. “ Yes,” said he, “‘the 
young folks are bright and likely enough to be 
sure; but they might as well be stupid, as for 
any chance they’ll ever have to show it. IfI 
had as much money as my brother, in Boston 
has got, I should take some comfort in seeing 
them growing up around me; but it is a 
gloomy business to think they must delve, 


delve, all their days, as I have done,—aid 
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then, when Sr hh have om earned enough to 
keep soul and body together, die before they 
have a chance to enjoy it.”’ 

“My friend,” said I, “you take a very 
wrong view of the subject. I have known 
much of the rich; and experience has told 
me that the most pac on are not the happiest. 
Happiness is of our own making. A discon- 
tented man will be wretched with wealth, and 
a contented one will be happy without it.” 

‘That is what I have often told thee, dear 
Reuben,” said his wife; “though I could 
never put it in words so like a book. I have 
always told my husband,” said she, turning 
toward me, ‘‘that there is an inward peace, 
which ‘the world neither giveth, nor taketh 
away;’ but he has set his heart upon money; 
and all that he has seems as nothing in his 
eyes, on account of this yearning for filthy 
luere.”” 

“There is a great deal of wisdom preached 
in this world,” exclaimed the impatient hus- 
band. ‘It does very well for the rich to talk 
about the comforts of the poor,—and them that 
are too proud to own they covet a neighbour’s 
goods, may cry down their value, if they’ve a 
mind to. But all that’s been said, from Solo- 
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mon downward to my wife, (and it is a mighty 
descent,) won’t make me believe that them’ere 
rich folks up in Boston, an’t happier than 
such a poor fellow as I am.” 

In vain, I reasoned with him, to prove that 
poison could be extracted from the flaunting 
and attractive flowers of life, as well as from 
its lowly, and more neglected blossoms; and 
that a quiet, devotional spirit could, like the 
bee, find honey in them all. In vain, his 
mild, pious wife talked of religion, as only 
those can talk, who have felt its healing pow- 
er. Envy had cast an envenomed drop into 
the fountain, and bitterness was diffused 
through every current of feeling. 

Upon inquiry, I found, that his rich brother 
was one, with whose countenance I was very 
familiar, in the fashionable world. They had 
been separated in boyhood; and he said his 
brother’s pride and selfishness had kept them 
so, in after life. “He has made a power of 
money,” said he, “and married a topping rich 
wife, beside; so, though he did write me a 
letter, asking me to come and sée him, I knew 
she didn’t want my clumping shoes on her 
nice, Turkey carpets. Besides, there’s been 
a ort of dispute between us,—and because I’m 
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poor, I’m not a going to cringe to him, I can 
tell him.” 

It was in vain, to argue with one so per- 
verse, and dogged in his discontent; so I bade 
him farewell with something of dislike, and 
much of compassion. 

Months passed away,—and perhaps the 
peevish farmer would never have been re- 
calied to mind, had I not received an invita- 
tion to the house of his wealthy brother. The 
exterior of his situation was certainly suffi- 
ciently splendid to dazzle the most philosophic 
eye. His beautiful, and graceful wife seemed 
in herself a treasure amply sufficient, without 
the magnificence of wealth which surounded 
her. There was something in the proud 
arching of her neck, that spoke a happy con- 
sciousness of beauty; and her voice, like the 
perpetual gushing of a fountain, at summer’s 
noon, had joyfulness in its very sound. For 
a moment, I ceased to wonder at the discon- 
tent of those, who were ordained to travel in 
less sunny paths; and I could not repress an 
irresistible curiosity to ascertain whether this 
much envied man was in reality, as happy as 
he seemed. While we remained unemployed 
spectators of the cotillion, in which his lovely 
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wife was gliding about, like a creature of 
light and joy, I entered into a general con- 
versation with him. I talked of fashionable | 
amusements, and the various places of fash- 
ionable resort. All his answers evinced the 
ennui of a wretched mind. Inconvenient tay- 
erns; vulgar people in the way; the misery of 
being surrounded by a crowd, that neither 
knew or cared who you were, provided they 
could get money, or influence, or entertain- 
ment from you, were his incessant themes. 
I spoke of his wife,—and said I thought him 
the most fortunate man in the world. “Yes,” 
replied he,—and he spoke it with a deep 
sigh,—“‘few are more blessed than I am. 
Everybody tells me I am remarkably happy.” 

I know not how it was, but the intercourse 
of this evening seemed to establish something 
like friendship between us. I saw him much, 
for several days following; and once, when 
we chanced to be alone together, I told him 
that the occasional sadn@ss which I had no- 
ticed in one so prosperous, was a matter of 
great surprise to me. “I have supposed,” 
answered he, “that you would think me a very 
ungrateful man. There are very few from 
whose minds I would take the trouble to re- 
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move such an impression. I have many as- 
i sociates, but no friends; not one who would 
| not, if my wretchedness were revealed, ridi- 
i cule it as sentiment and romance. To you, 
i however, I will acknowledge the gilded deso- 
lation in which I live. Ah, my friend, those | 

wlio pretend tointellectualrefinement,superior ‘[' ° 
to the joys and sorrows of frail humanity,— 
and those who whirl round in the giddy maze 


. 
of fashion, where heart is but a mockery, and ‘ 
| conscience a forgogten talisman,—cannot con- , 
) ceal from themselves, if they do from the t 
{ world, that it is emptiness,—all emptiness.” t 
From the unreserved communication which: M 

followed, I found that his beautiful wifehad, { 4 

_ unknown to him, married him merely in obe- bh 

7 dience to her father’s command. Though n 
| perfectly correct in her deportment.as a wife, 

Ht she could not conceal that her attentions ori- ty 

qa} ginated in a sense of duty; and that her hus- © 

band’s love was not to her ‘the single point vi 

| where all the lifht of existence centered. or 

| This led to disappointment and reproach on er 

' his part, and reproach exasperated herindif- § cl 

i ference into dislike. We are all made to be an 

i happy from reciprocated affection; and when ha 


2 the pure, warm current is turned out of the 
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course in which God. designed it should. flow, 
it will branch out and waste its strength in a 
thousand insignificant streams, Dress became 
an idol to her whose youthful heart had been 
thus unkindly chilled; and excitement became 
absolutely necessary, though her conscience 
acknowledged that its hot. breath, withered 
every bud and blossom of quiet happiness, 
Had my friend sought her tardy affection by 
unremitted kindness, I doubt not he. might 
have obtained it,—for woman’s heart is plia- 
ble, and clings to whatever supports it with 
tenderness; but he had indulged romantic 
ideas of domestic bliss, and when he found it 
dashed from him, by the very hand his fancy 
had worshipped, he became sullen and_ir- 
ritable. 

He spoke of an unhappy state of things be- 
tween him and an elder brother, without ever 
explaining the cause. When I related my 
visit there, and talked of the children, he cov- 
ered his face with his hands, to conceal pow- 
erful emotion. ‘‘ Happy man, that he is,” ex~ 


claimed he. ‘He has somebody to love him, 


and to care for him when he dies. Oh! if @ 
had but.a son!” . ) 
The anguish of his voice and manner 
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pierced me to the very heart. I reminded 

him of high and noble objects of pursuit; and 

conjured him to fasten his hopes on a foun- 

dation too sure to be shaken by external cir- 
cumstances. ‘“Itis too late,” said he. “My 

early taste for inteHectual enjoyment is lost. 

Books do but goad me with the remembrance 

of energies wasted, and talents misapplied. I 

have too long been rich and indolent to have 

any relish for business; and even pleasure re- 

fuses the transient, feverish excitement which 
tempted me, while I knew its poison.” I told 

him that the never-failing source of enjoyment 
to which I alluded, was religion. “1 knew it,” 
said he, “but that is a subject I avoid. And 
yet,” added he, “there are times, when I 
would exchange all my wealth for the simple, 
undoubting faith my mother taught me. But 
it is too late. Coldness, selfishness, and de- 
pravity, are stamped under the golden vizor 
of fashiqnable life; and I have transcribed 
them on a heart made for better things.” 

Not long after, I was obliged to be absent, 
on a journey, for a few weeks. I left Mr. — 
and Mrs. — in the full tide of health and out- 
ward prosperity,—and I could not but indulge 
the delightful hope, that, as their keen zest 
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for excitement abated, they would seek for 
happiness amid those quiet, simple pleasures, 
where it is sure to be found. 

On my return, I found a note from the phy- 
sician, stating that both were alarmingly ill; 
and that my friend was exceedingly anxious 
to talk with me, while he yet had the power. 
{ obeyed the summons with all the eagerness 
of alarm, and newly awakened sympathy. 

Death had already set his seal upon one; 
but so lightly, that a vivid glow still rested on 
the cheek, as if unwilling to quit the radiant 
shrine of health and beauty. 

The husband was at life’s last extremity— 
but he still retained his senses—and he knew 
me. A servant was just holding a cordial to his 
lips,—and as he tasted it, his head sunk back 
upon her shoulder, in extreme weakness. 
Alas! the rich man had not one to weep for 
him—not one friendly bosom to pillow his 
aching head. I could not endure it! Hastily 
dashing away my tears, I gently laid his head 
upon my shoulder, and bathed his temples. 
His eyes looked upon me with that affection 
which only the dying can express; but he 
never spoke again. 

It was a singular, but true circumstance, 
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that both died without relations on whom it 
was possible to call for assistance; and I, so 
recently their friend, was obliged to superin- 
tend the arrangements for their funeral. 

The coffins were carried to the grave, side 
by side. A long train of empty carriages an- 
nounced the wealth and the sorrow of those 
summer associates, whose tender feelings 
could not endure so gloomy a sight. The 
rich and the beautiful passed away from re- 
membrance; and few, even at their graves, 
wept for those who had been so envied, ant 


so desolate, 
[ To be continued.] 
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LITTLE GRACE THASES HER 
MOTHER. 


LittLe Grace is very apt indeed to tease 
her mother. If her sisters have a pretty pic- 
ture-book, she will say, over and over again, 
‘‘Mother may I have that book?” and bye 
and bye she will grow fretful, and half-crying 
will say, ‘Mother, mother, I say, mustn’t 
Charlotte give me that book.” Now this is 
very wrong. Little Grace should never ask 
for anything but onee; because her mother is 
a good deal older than she is, and knows 
what is best for Grace; better than she does 
herself; and because her mother is a very 
good mother, and will certainly give her own © 
little girl what she wants, if it is proper for her 
to have it. Charlotte was very willing that 
her little sister should sit in her lap, and look 
at the pretty pictures of horses, and cows, and 
lambs, and butterflies, which were painted in 
the little book; but she did not want Grace to 
put her fingers .on them, because she had been 
eating barley-candy. Grace ought to have 
loved her sister for being so kind; and she 
ought not to have asked twice if she might 
take the book in her hand. 
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At the dinner table, when her mother puts 
a piece of nice orange, and beautiful, sweet 
grapes into her plate, little Grace will some- 
times tease for mince-pie and raisins. It is 
very naughty for Grace to do so. Mince-pie 
and raisins are very bad for little girls; and 
when her mother says, “I cannot give it to mn 
you,” she should never think of asking again. 
One day, Grace teased for some wine,—and 
| her mother told her it would make her head 
I ache; but Grace asked twice. Her mother 
i let her taste of the wine; and presently her 
| head ached very much indeed. This made 
her feel cross; and when her little play-mate, 
Thomas, came up to speak to her, she pushed | 
him, and said “Go away, Tom!” iler mother 
if told her it was very naughty to speak so o 
sa good little boy; and Grace cried, and said | 
i that her head ached very much. And her 
‘i mother said, “I told you the wine would make 
| your head ache. You must not ask me 
twice, when I tell you a thing is not good for 
H you.” Grace said she would not; and I hope 
i she never will. When little Thomas comes 
1 to see her, I hope she will not say, “Go away, 
i | Tom!” but will ask him to sit on her little 
cricket, and treat him very kindly indeed. 
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Wher little girls tease, thev make themselves 
cross and uncomfortabie; but if they mind 
their mothers, they will be as good-natured 
and happy as little kittens, all day long. 
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BXTRACTS FROM A TOURNAL. 
Written A. D. 1818. 


July 4th. This morning we awoke early, 
on board the steam-boat, and had a fine sail 
into N. York harbour. On one side, are the 
rich and gay fields of Long Island; and on 
the other, the rural gentility of Harlem. The 
entrance to N. York is particularly distinguish- 
ed by the softness and richness of its scenery; 
but I think it has less variety than the country 
around Boston. A few hours after our arrival, 
we visited Scudder’s Museum. The collection 
of both American and foreign animals is ex- 
cellent.. The specimens are various, appear 
perfect in their kind, and are arranged in fine 
order. What is it that makes some men so 
zealous in collecting, and almost all so eager 
to see these curiosities? In the evening, we 
visited Vauxhall gardens. They are much 
larger than the Washington gardens, in Boston, 
and the walks are arranged, and the lights dis- 
posed, with no inconsiderable degree of taste. 

July 6th. Went to see Stallenwerck’s Me- 
chanical and Picturesque Panorama. It isa 
splendid scene of optical illusion. Instead of 
a stiff, inactive picture, you have a represen- 
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tation of the inhabitants of a city, with all their 
"various works in motion. We next visited the 
Academy of Fine Arts, where is a noble col- 
lection of paintings, and some fine statues. 
Several pictures ascribed to Godfrey Kneller, 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds, are here, betraying 
their age by their dull and faded colouring. 
Here are three fine pictures of West’s,—taken 
from Hamlet, As You Like It, and King Lear. 
The last is particularly admirable. Nothing 
can exceed the expression in Lear’s counte- 
nance. While viewing this collection, I was 
‘confirmed in my opinion, that our judgment of 
painting depends very much on the idea we 
had previously formed of the scene represent- 
ed. Ifthe painter has given it differently from 
what we had imagined it ought to be, though 
his conception may be better than ours, we are 
usually dissatisfied Some of Trumbull’s 
paintings which I saw here, appeared to me 


to be excellent. Laocoon and his Sons, wri- 4 


thing in the folds of the serpents, was, I thought 
the best specimen of statuary. We saw Fi- 
engo’s collection of antique and modern ob- 
jects of art. Among them, were some of the 
largest and most beautiful specimens of Mosa- 
ick I had ever seen. There was an exquisite 
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miniature representation of the Palace Borg- 
hese, the ornaments of which are of the rich- 
est precious stones. : 

In the afternoon we visited Hoboken, on the 
Jersey shore, It is a delightful village, pos- 
Sessing all the attractions of rural beauty. 
There are here large tracts of marsh, from 
which the salt water has been excluded by 
means of dykes, and which, without any pre- 
vious preparation, now produce heavy crops 
of English grass. On our return, we visited 
the famous City Hall. It contains many por- 
traits of our naval officers, and other distin- 
guished men. That of Washington, I did 
not think as good as Stuart’s fine picture, in 
Faneuil Hall. I was much pleased with that 
of Hamilton,—a name not to be mentioned 
without veneration and grief. Among the 
rest, there is a singular portrait of old Gov- 
ernor Sturveysant. From the top of the City 
Hall you have a fine prospect of the whole of 
New York. The front view of this grand ed- 
ifice is irresistibly impressive. St. Paul’s, 
St. John’s, and Trinity Church, are likewise 
very noble structures, 

July th. We visited the New York Bo- 
tanical Garden. The spot is not well chosen. 
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The soil is not good, and the plants are nei- 
ther various, nor flourishing; but the green- 
house is spacious and beautiful. This garden 
I was told, was purchased by the state of New 
York, at the expense of 74,000 dollars, and giv- 
en to Columbia College. The Reading Room 
and Book Store of Eastburn are in a very good 
state, and present an excellent variety. [ 
should think the love of literature was less 
strong in New York, than in some parts of 
the United States. If this be true, may it not 
be owing, in a great measure, to the charac- 
ters of the original settlers? Our country is 
yet so young, that the tone of thinking, and 
favourite objects of attention, introduced by 
our ancestors, may still be easily traced among 
us. The forefathers of New England, par- 
ticularly of Massachusetts, were many of them 
literary men, who prized highly the learning 
they had acquired at English universities, and 
who would, of course, communicate to their 


’ children such tastes as must inevitably lead to 


the encouragement of literature. This is not 

the case with New York,—yet it has other 

characteristics, which will forever secure to it 

the pre-eminence among American cities. Its 

local advantages are very great; and there is 
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| an energy, spirit, and enterprise throughout 
the city, which produces an immediate excite- 
i ment, and renders it peculiarly attractive to 
i strangers. You cannot, if you would, refuse 

; to sympathize in the ardour you see eyvery- 
where around you. In this it differs exceed- 
it ingly from Philadelphia. The latter is staid 
and majestic, as a dignified matron; the former 
ki is full of elastic buoyancy, and youthful fresh- 
| | ness. Philadelphia is a place of neat, well- 
| i - regulated plans; New York, of bold and lofty 

/ enterprise. We leave the city with regret,— 
iy for we have been welcomed with a hearty 
kindness, generous hospitality, and elegant 
urbanity, which would render any scene de- 
lightful. Our spirits have been kept constantly 
animated by various and elegant entertain- 
ments; and the scenery of North River will 
form a bright and verdant spot in recollec- 
tion, so long as our hearts retain one part- 
icle of love for nature, in her most beautiful 
and sublime aspects.” 
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BOTANICAL. 
_ ON FOREST TREES. 

Harry.—Do not all forest trees belong te 
one class? 

Mother.—By no means. 

George.—I should suppose it most natural 
that they would. If I were to class the ve- 
getable kingdom, I should put trees in one 
class, bushes in ancther, smaller shrubs in 
another, grasses in another, and so on; using 
these striking differences, as marks by which 
to class them. 

Mother.—Y ou are not the first, who thought 
of this, as it was a system in fashion in the in- 
fancy of the science. This would indeed be 
a natural method, but at the same time a very 
coarse and clumsy one, and so indefinite, that 
I think it would be useless; and thus it proved 
to be. In former times, the classes were made 


to depend on the striking exterior of plants, 4 


thus giving to the system a naiural character. 
‘The system at present in use, was on this ac- 
count, called the artificial one. It depends on 
the number and situation of the stamens and 
pointals. The nature of this classification has 
been fully explained by a very philosophical 
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and judicious Botanist, by comparing it to a 
dictionary of words, which are alphabetically 
arranged, for the convenience and service of 
the learner; whereas, if théy were arranged 
according to their derivations and connexions 
of meaning, although they might be amusing 
and instructive to some, they would be useless 
to the young scholar: so it is in botany. It 
was soon found, that to class plants naturally; 
that is, according to certain resemblances and 
affinities, would ‘be a difficult, uncertain, and 
useless attempt. But, using the stamens and 
pointals, which are universally found in plants, 
as an index, or alphabet, the science was 
‘brought out into full-blown beauty. 
George.—How far does this artificial method 
pervade the science? I confess, although I 
acknowledge its utility, and even necessity, I 
could not love Botany so well as I wish, if it 
has none of the fancy work of nature about it. 
Mother.—The classification is all that is ar- 
tificial. The genera, species, and varieties 
are founded on the similarities, and affinities 
of plants, and constitute the poetry of Botany ; 
giving ample room for the play and ingenuity 
of the most brilliant fancy, and for the exer- 
‘cise of the most rambling imagination, But 
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our subject is forest trees, which we have too 
long neglected, by giving ourselves up to cas- 
ual associations of ideas. And here I am at 
a stand. There is so much to tell you, even 
of the very little that I know about them, that 
it is difficult to tell where to begin. 

George.—I heard, the other day, the Mag- 
molia called a very beautiful tree; will you 
tell us something about it? 

Mother.—The Magnolia is indeed very 
beautiful. It grows wild about Baltimore, and 
south of that place. It is known at the North 
only by cultivation, with the exception only of 
a sheltered swamp at Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts. It is a singular fact that it should grow 
there, as it is not known to grow naturally any 
where else in the neighbourhood; and a still 
more singular circumstance, that it should be 
difficult, and I have been toid almost impossi- 
ble to transplant, or propagate these by seed, 
while those taken from a southern situation, 
are easily cultivated, It is a very handsome 
tree, and, when studded with its splendid blos- 
soms, is one of the proudest and most luxurient 
ornaments of the forest. Magnolia glauca is 
the“only species found native in New England. 

George.—Did you not once observe that the 
* 8* 
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| seeds of the Magnolia were very curious ? 
Mother—.Y es, very likely I'did. The seeds, 
/ in their little shining “boxes are a very curious 
| production. They are situated within the 
a scales of a cone, which opens when the seeds 
are nearly ripe: The seeds drop out, but not 
; f far, for they are detained by a spiral thresd 
a of one or two inches, which is attached to the 
| seeds, and the cone. 
| Harry.—What is the use of this? 
a Mother.—In all probability, the object is to 
complete the ripening cf the seed. 
Harry.—Why are not other seeds suspend: 
i ‘ed from their cones, as these are? 
f Mother.—It is impossible for us always to 
i know the exact reason of things. It is enough, 
if we can see design and wisdom in individual 
cases, sufficient to convince us, or to make it 
probable at least, that there is the same be- 
nevolent design and wisdom in all. We are 
particularly pleased with an apparatus like this 
suspended seed, because of its simplicity; we 
can see and understand why it is so: Other 
processes of nature would be equally interest- 
ing, if we could understand them, and bring 
them within the scope of our own short-sighted 
notions of contrivance and design. 
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George.—I have heard, that the ladies at 
the south, write billets on the petals of the 
Magnolia: How do you suppose that is done? 

Mother.—They prick with a pin or needle, 
what they would write on the petal, and the 
juice, issuing at each puncture, turns purple, 
making perfectly legible, what has been thus 
pricked out. We come now to speak of the 
Oak, which may be called the king of the fo- 
rest, for its size and majesty, as well as for the 
importance and variety of its uses. ‘The 
Oak grows naturally, in all parts of the tem- 
perate zone; in Europe, Asia, and America, 
and even in Africa.” When cultivated, very 
particular care is required. The species are 
many; and differ materially in their size, in 
the form of the leaf, and in the hardness and 
durability of the wood. It was an opinion of 
the ancients, that men in an earlier age had 
lived upon the fruit of the Gak. This opinion 
may be explained from the probable circum- 
stance, that acorns was a generic term, applied 
to divers fruits; and this is the more probable, 
since Plutarch says, that the Arcadians were 
pronounced invincible, because they were 
principally nourished by acorns. Now, if we 
suppose chesnuts and dates to have been in- 
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cluded under the term acorn, we can better 
account for its giving subsistance and strength 
to man. But we will leave ancient times, and 
come to the Oak, as it is used and known in 
our own time. Tell me, George, what are 
some of its uses? 

George.—I have read, that many birds and 
quadrupeds live upon the fruit, and that when 
they have consumed the fruit of one territory, 
they migrate to another. 

Mother.—While nature has especially form- 
ed this tree for vast forests, and there made it 
triumphant over the vegetable world; it has, at 
the same time, been subservient to the wants of 
innumerable birds and beasts. It is, also em- 
ployed by man, in a multitude of ways. Tell 
me in what? 

George.—It is used much in the building of 
houses and ships, in those parts, where dura~ 
bility is especially required. We are made 
comfortable by a good oak fire. It has been 
used in medicine; and the tanner and dyer 
find it indispensable in their processes. 

Harry.—Why are the leaves of young Oaks 
so much larger than those of full-grown trees? 

Mother.—It is quite a peculiarity of the Oak, 
that the young trees present such various ap- 
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pearances, in the size of their leaves, and in 
other respects also, that it is sometimes difficult 
to ascertain the species, until the tree has ad- 
vanced to adult aje. The white Oak, Quercus 
alba, is among the most useful; not only in the 
building of ships and houses, but it is found the 
most durable for casks to contain liquids. The 
wood of this species is of so flexible a nature, 
that baskets and brooms are made of it. It is 
of all the other American species, the most 
anciently known. 

George.—I think it was the white Oak, of 
which, a traveller relates that the Indians used 
to boil the acorns, and extract an oil from 
them, with which they prepared their food. 

Mother.—The oil of the acorn, I should 
suppose would be very pure and sweet. The 
swamp chesnut Oak, Quercus primus, is the 
most elevated and lofty of all those which grow 
in the Southern States. It is remarkable for 
the beauty of its form, its great size, and for 
the sweetness and abundance of its acorns, 
which are much eaten by wild animals and 
hogs. It is much used, like the white Oak, 
by the carpenter, the tanner, and the basket- 
maker. The different varieties of this spe- 
eies differ very much in the form of their 
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leaves. The live Oak, Quercus virens, is also 
much used,—particularly in the construction 
of ships; it grows, always, on the borders of 
the sea, and its foliage, in the Southern States, 
is so thick and wide-spreading, that it affords 
shelter to animals, from the heat of the sun, in 
summer, and its branches yield them protec- 
tion in winter; on which account the propri- 
etors of the land are unwilling to have them 
cut down; especially, as this species of Oak 
grows abundantly, in places, where, without 
it, theré would be only a barren waste. These 
are a few of those noble tenants of nature’s 
fair domain. I have seen a collection of 
plates of thirty seven species of Oak, found 
native in North America, But as the principal 
uses and characteristics of all, are more or 
less similar to those enumerated, of a few in- 
dividual species, any greater particularity 
would be useless at present. 


A. B. F. 
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NUMERATION. 


Tuicr.—Well boys, to-day we are to begin 
Arithmetic. I hope you are come determined 
to learn it. 

Charles.—I wish to understand it above all 
things; but they say it is very difficult, and 
that some never can understand it. 

Tutor.—I know it is said so; but do not be- 
lieve it. It is only an excuse invented by indo- 
lence, to palliate ignorance. Every body can 
learn arithmetic, who gives his attention to it. 
Only give me your whole attention, and I will 
engage to teach you, not only how to perform 
the operations of arithmetic, but why they are 
so performed. 

George.—If that is all, I long to begin; you 
may depend upon my attention. 

Tutor.—I like your ardour, and will begin. 
the lesson at once. The first thing is to learn 
to write numbers. This is called Numeration. 
We have but nine figures to express all possible 
numbers. I will write them on the slate, and 
see if you can tell what they are. Look, 
Charles, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

Charles.—I have learned them already : 
They are one, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine. 
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George.—So have I: but I cannot conceive 
how these few figures can express all the 
numbers in the world. 

Tutor.—That is just what I am going to 
explain. The reason is, because we only 
Count up to ten, and then repeat. 
~~ Charies.—But you have not yet shown us 
how to write ten. 

Tutor.—I write it thus: 10. But here is no 
new figure. The 0 on the right, is called a ci- 
pher, or nought. The other nine are called sig- 
nificant figures, to distinguish them from this, 
which, by itself, has no signification. You will 
see the use of it by and by. But first let me 
explain what I mean by saying we repeat after 
every ten. You have always done it in counting, 
though perhaps you never have thought of it. 
Reflect a moment. When you have counted 
ten, you go back to one, and take in all the 
figures up to nine; thus, ten and one, or eleven; 
ten and two, or twelve; ten and three, or thir- 
teen; ten and four, or fourteen; and so on up to 
twenty, which is twice ten. There you begin 
again with one; thus, twenty one, or twice ten 
and one; and so on to thirty, or three tens, 
When you come to ten tens, you call it a hun- 
dred; and then repeat the hundreds until yeu 
come to ten hundreds, or a thousand. 
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George.—I understand, now, perfectly well 
what you mean by repeating after every ten; 
but why would not any other number, eight 
for instance, do just as well? 

Tutor.—I am glad you are so inquisitive. 
I will tell you. Eight would have done just 
as well, if all men had agreed to use it. But 
the reason why ten was selected, is, that when 
men first began to count, they made use. of 
their fingers and thumbs, which are ten. 
When they wanted to go beyond ten, they be- 
gan and counted over again. This is the 
reason why we now repeat after every ten. 

Charles.—That is a very good reason. I 
almost wonder I never thought of it before. 
But, are you not jesting? Was there really 
a time when men were so ignorant that they 
had to use their fingers in counting? 

Tutor.—-O yes! Did you never hear that 
the savages of this continent could not reckon 
above five, and when they wished to express 
more, were in the habit of pointing to the hairs 
of their heads? Nor is it wonderful; for sim- 
ple as our system of notation may now seem 
to you, the invention of it, is one of the, most 
wonderful productions of the human mind. _ If 
all the philosophers of the world, were to meet 
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together, and do their utmost, they could not 
invent a system different from this, which 
would be as good as this is. They could not 
devise any method which would be so simple 
in its elements, and yet so infinite in its com- 
binations. For as I have already said, there 
is no end to the values which these nine sim+ 
ple characters may be made to express: and 
the key to the whole secret is their ten-fold 
increase of value at every step, as you go from 
right to left. The first on the right, we call 
units, the second, tens, the third, hundreds: 
these three make the first period. Thus 333, is 
read three hundred and thirty three: where you 
see that the second 3 is worth ten times as much 
as the first, and the third 3 is worth ten times 
ten, or a hundred times as much as the first. 

George.—But suppose I wished to write 
exactly three hundred, could I do it with one 
figure? 

Tutor.—Yes—but then you must show that 
the 3 occupies the third place, and that there 
‘are no tens or units; and for this purpose, you 
make use of ciphers. This, indeed, is all ci- 
phers are good for: they merely show the ab- 
sence of significant figures: thus 300 is the 
expression you wanted. 
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Charles.—Now I understand the use of 
these insignificant things. So, then if I want- 
ed to write three hundred and three, I. should 
express it thus, 303; putting the cipher be- 
tween, to show that there are no tens. 

Tutor.—Exactly so; and 330 implies that 
there are hundreds and tens, but no units. If 
you understand this period well, you can under- 
stand all the rest: for the next period is formed 
of three figures, in the same way. The first 
right hand figure in this period, is thousands; 
the second, tens of thousands; and the third, 
hundreds of thousands,—just as betore, the 
first was units, the second, tens, and the third, 
hundreds: thus, 333,000, is read, three hun- 
dred and thirty three thousand. You know © 
what the ciphers mean, George? 

George.—Yes: they show the absence of 
the first period by keeping its place. But I 
suppose if I put the two perivds together, 
thus, 333,333, it would read three hundred 
and thirty three thousand, three hundred and 
thirty three: but what is the third period? 
tell us that; and then I think I can put the 
three together. 

Tutor.—It is just like the other, only the 
first figure on the right is called millions. 
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George.—Of course, then the second is 
tens of millions, and the third, hundreds of 
millions; and 333,000,000, is three hundred 
and thirty three millions. 

Tutor.—You are right. Now tell me if nu- 
meration is not very simple, and if it is not 
truly wonderful that such vast and various 
values can be expressed, by the combinations 
of these few characters. 

George.—It is indeed. I wonder that those 
who invented language, had not done the 
same. Would it not be possible? 

Tutor.—It is said that the Chinese lan- 
guage does resemble our arithmetical num- 
bers in its formation. There are, however, 
strong objections to such a language. But 
you could not understand them yet, if I should 
state them: and besides, the hour is out. ‘To- 
morrow I shall explain addition. Meantime 
you must practice writing numbers until you 
become perfectly familiar with it. Nothing but 
practice can make you expert. We have only 
made use of the figure three and ciphers: but 
what is true of that, is true of every other. 
Tomorrow, then, I shall expect to find you 
perfect in Numeration. % & 
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MAZIMS FOR A STUDENT. 
(Found among the MS. of a deceased friend.) 
1. Discover precisely in what your defi- 

ciences consist; aud then endeavour to supply 
them. 2. Digest thoroughly the matter con- 
tained in one book, or subject, before you pro- 
ceed to another. 3. Associate ideas in the 
mind, reduce them to order, and review them 
at stated intervals. In history, join remarkable 
facts with some familiar ones, and repeat them 
ten times in connection. 4. Be accustomed to 
think deeply, and to read books which are 
uninteresting. Never read a book without 
deriving some advantage from it, merely to 
say, “I have read it.” & While employed 
in reading, or studying, never indulge mental 
vagaries, foreign to the purpose. 6. Think 
strongly on any subject, and exhibit its promi- 
nent parts. Pay most attention to those 
branches, which will come into actual use. 
7. Whenever a question, or doubt occurs, 
instantly resolve it. 8. Before reading or 
writing, use some means of exciting and bright- 
ening your faculties, that you may enter on 
your task with interest. 9. After acquiring 
a satisfactory solution of any question, imme- 
g* 
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diately.trace back, and commit to writing, the 
mipute steps of the investigation. 10. De- 
termine whether a book be worth reading,— 
if so, study it. 11. Never attempt to deliver 
thoughts, without having arranged them in the 
clearest manner, and then utter them in the 
clearest and most forcible manner possible. 


J. Axes 


TO MARY, SLEEPING. 


Sleep on, sleep on, while yet thy sleep is sweet, 
Unbroken by the phantoms of pale care, 
False pleasure, fear, or still delusiye hope; 
For sweeter are the visions that perchance 53 | 
Thy guardian angel tints with bliss for thee. ij fi 
That cherub smile speaks not of gross delights; : 
And haply now, on thy half conscious view, | 


Celestial forms may gleam; while music, low, 
Gentle, and gradual,—suited to thy yet 

Tender organs, breathes enchantment round thee. 
If such visions do thy slumbers visit, 

Oh, sleep on, sweet, sinless, happy dreamer ! ay 
I would not break the short-lived charm, even i 
To meet the touching sweetness of thine eyes; Ae, | 
Thine eyes, that shed upon thy baby face, ' hi 
A tender, holy, melancholy light, 
Like seraph Pity guarding Innocence! 

‘ Tis sweet to think how finer still will be 
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Their then exalted brightness, when thy mind, 
Raised and enrich’d by fond parental care, 

Shall give a meaning to each lucid beam; 

Or when devotion throws her sacred charm 
Around thee,chastening their upward light, 
Temper’d, and soul-fraught ! How soft and pliant 
Is the touch of thy dark, silky hair! Oh, 

Vanity! shed not thy strong, pernicious 

Influence on this Innocent! Thou that lov’st 

To feast upon, and sap the fairest flowers, 

Blight not the promise of this op’ning bud ! 

But may her heart be artless as her smile; 

Her mind, as luminous as her young eye; 

And her pure soul, when render’d to her God, 

Be free from earthly stain, and “smell to Heaven,’? 
As sweetly as the balm of infant breath 

Now rising from her lips! W. 


——— 


From o babe in 8. Carolina, to her little cousin in 
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Cousin dear, 
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LETTER 
Salem, Mass. 


2 


Pray excuse, 


3 
Tiny verse, 
I rehearse,— 
For now 


Three months old, Tiny thought 


Wow dst thowhear My young muse 
Fro met his flight. 
I will write 
With delight Is quite bold 
To thee To write. 
4 5 
Little band Yet my heart 
Can’t command Can impart 


Long lines. 
Little pate 
Plans no great 

Designs. 


7 
When we meet, 
Oh how sweet 
Our joy. 
We'll in play, 
All the day 
Employ. 


10 
In a year 
Cousin dear, 
With thee 
I shall walk, 
i shall talk, 
In glee. 


13 
And when night 
Veils the light, 
We'll creep, 
After prayers, 
All up stairs, 
To sleep. 


Love free; 
And it burns 
For returns 

From thee. 


8 
Thou shalt sing, 
U will spring,— 
And he 
Gay shall dance, 
We will prance, 
All three. 


‘ 11 
Thou shalt tell 
Stories well,— 
While I 
Sometimes laugh, 
Sometimes hal 
Shall cry. 


14 
Infancy, 
I bless thee! 
Thou’rt given 
Life’s fine edge 
Certain pleage 
Of Heav’n. 


Comes athwart 
My brow. 


6 
I with this, 
Send a kiss 
To John. 
Do, I pray, 
Kindly lay 
It on. 


9 
Cradled deep 
In my sleep, 

I dream 
Of you two,—~ 
What you do, 
And seem, 


12 
Or we’ll look 
O’er a book, 
For hours. 
Or we’ll go, 
Stooping low, 
For flowers, 


15 


4st Dutty,” ea dear, 
Let us ne’er 


Grow old. 


Have not we 
Pleasures free 


Untold. 


*A babe’s manner of speaking, Augusta. 
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Mem’ry’s pain,— Anxious hours, § Wants bw! ©, 


<ocm 
uilt’s 

Ne’er i 

Infant’s breast 


With pangs. 


19 
When I doze, 
In repose, 

For hours; 
T am rapt, 
I am lap’t, 
On flow’rs. 


22 
When around 
Not a sound 
Nurse hears; 
Music sweet 
Comes to greet 
My ears. 
25 


‘But when she, 
Who bore me; 


Thorns in flow’rs, Friends »'| ‘-\.«, 


Heart’s woe, 


No foes.-- 


Sick’ning thought, Like a stream, 


Of these, nought 
We know. 


20 
In that sleep, 
Smilings creep, 
And play 
O’er my lip,— 
Then they trip 
Away. 


23 
When I stare 
With an air 
Of nought; 
You may trace, 
In my face, 
Young thought. 


26 
Fare thee well,— 
I shall tell 


Looks down,— Much more, 
Methinks I feel When my feet 
as cherubs do, eo greet 


Who, glancing up, Thy shore. 
snadina tee A 


Their crown. 


28 
Should I ne’er 
See thee here, 

Sweet love, 
We may greet, 
We shall meet 

Ahove. 


Or a dream, 
Life flows. 


2) 
When I wake, 
oe take 

y Sight > 
Ray and bean, 
Rainbow : » 

Of light. 


24 
While I lie, 
Father’s eye 
Steals near, 
Draws a smile, 
And the while, 
A tear. 


27 
Yet, oh think, 
Life’s the brink 
Of death! 
Each hour may 
Snatch away 
Our breath. 


Cam 
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CONUNDRUMS. 
1. Why is a speech delivered on the deck of a vessel, 
like a frill on a lady’s dress ? 
2. What is placed upon the table, often cut, but never 
eaten ? 
8. What word makes you sick, if you leave out.one of 
its letters? 


4. Why are pen, ink, and paper, like the fixed stars? 
5. What sea would make the best sleeping room % 


6. Why would Titian’s large daughter Mary be like a 
very able statesman ? 
7. What word is made shorter by adding to it? 


8. How can a man live eighty years, and see only 
twenty birth days? 


OCHARADE. 


My first is an important part of the human frame; a con- 
stituent of all bodies, regular or irregular; it is sometimes 
tn sometimes out, sometimes this and sometimes that, 
sometimes one and sometimes the other. My second is a 
commen action,—sometimes induced by the hurry of busi- 
ness, sometimes by the mere love of pleasure; it offers 
economy the cheapest medicine, and taste the most pictur- 
esque scenery; it is what English ladies like best, and 
Turks like least; and it may well be said to, be fashionable, 
for it is the go throughout the world. My whole is indis- 
pensable in every city,—yet valuable as it is, it is tram- 
pled on by all classes ; all who use it are raised above the 
common track,—yet high and low, rich and poor, great 
and small, unite to destroy it. ‘ 
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Key to the Last. 
The Riddle; +065 4 Letter A.- 
CONUNDRUMS. 
Champaigne. (Sham pain.) 
The-storms rose, and the winds blew. 
Akenside. 4. Chaucer. ‘ 
Eusebius. (You see by us.) 
6. He keeps the pass-over. 7. It is in-firm.. 
8. It is a jest. (M-a jest-y.) 


ee eS 
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The whole word is Battle. The letters separated, form 
Ale, Tale, Bat, Belt, Teal, Eat, Beat, Bale, Bleat, Bet, 
Late, Abet, Table, Et, Let, Tablet, A-ugh-t. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The editor of the Juvenile Miscellany has, as usual, re- 
ceived a number of excellent communications. That they 


are so numerous, must be an excuse for deferring some» 
which deserve immediate notice. 


